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EDITORIALS 


TASKS FOR THE R. E. A. 


DISTINGUISHED member of the 

Association was invited to write 
an article endorsing the policies of a cer- 
tain house which publishes material for 
use by Sunday-school teachers. Not be- 
ing able to endorse the publications heart- 
ily, he offered to write a critical statement, 
which might lead to a self-examination, 
criticism, and improvement. The manag- 
ing editor replied : 

“Thank you for the offer to write a 
critical statement, but we could not use 
that kind of material in an article which 
we publish in. ... We prefer it to be 
written by someone wholly in agreement 
with our methods and who can write en- 
thusiastically in support of them, giving 
the best reasons why they should be 
adopted in all Sunday schools.”’ 

That is one reason for the R. E. A. 

A denominational board took a far 
reaching action in favor of a more liberal 
attitude toward modern scientific truth. 
The editor of RELiGious EDUCATION re- 
quested a gentleman intimately connected 
with the denomination to prepare a state- 
ment setting forth the board’s action, 
and commenting upon it. His reply con- 
tains food for thought: 

“... I feel that it would be unwise 
for me to prepare for publication just 
such an article. For the past four or five 
years the fire of the conservative forces 
in our church has been rather steadily 
leveled upon those of us who are working 
in the field of religious education. Only 
in isolated cases has the fire been turned 
upon our educational institutions as such 
and then upon an individual institution 
or rather upon some one person within 
an institution. In our work, under the 
direction of . . . we have gone 
steadily forward pushing our work with- 
out trying to arouse antagonism and mak- 
ing no replies and no public utterances 
on the issues involved. Just at the present 
time in certain quarters quite a storm has 


been raised in our church, and it would 
confuse the situation and possibly be an 
embarrassment to our Board for me to 
express myself in regard to this mat- 
a 
“This is one time where you have 
asked me for a statement which I think 
T could write with all good grace but I 
believe that it would be unwise.” 

This is a second reason for the R. E. A. 

A popular and well trained professor 
in a semi-liberal denominational college 
feels profoundly the need for a philoso- 
phy to undergird the whole new move- 
ment in religious education. He knows 
that education is adrift and that religion 
has lost its moorings. He believes that 
he has a philosophy that would contribute 
toward a solution of the problem. As 
he went over the ground with the editor, 
developing his statement point by point, 
he said several times, “If I should make 
the statement just this way and it should 
get back to certain people in my college 
constituency, there would develop imme- 
diately a strong movement to put me out 
of the institution.”” He is very popular 
in his denomination. We are awaiting 
with great interest to see how far he will 
care to go in elaboration of his very 
wholesome philosophy for religious edu- 
cation. 

This is a third reason for the R. E. A. 

In a strong and highly useful denom- 
inational college there has been a hidden 
struggle between fundamentalism and 
modernism. The denomination is rather 
conservative, the college trustees and ad- 
ministrators say they are conservative, 
and yet nearly every capable teacher on 
the staff is the product of highly mod- 
ernized eastern universities where evolu- 
tion and higher criticism and a number 
of other things are taken for granted. 
A wealthy trustee gave the college $100,- 
000 to help support students preparing 
for Christian service. Perhaps it was 
something other than a gesture of self- 
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defense when he stipulated that this as- 
sistance was to be apportioned on such 
terms that— 

“The students who receive financial aid 
from said fund must subscribe to the 
teachings of the Bible in the account of 
creation of the Earth and man; that the 
Bible is the Inspired Work of God—the 
Virgin Birth of Jesus Christ—His Divin- 
ity, His Deity—His Works as recorded 
in the Gospels—His Death on the Cross, 
Resurrection, Ascension, and that He will 
come again in like manner. The College 
agrees to so teach and instruct such stu- 
dents.” 

Whatever the donor’s motive, the col- 
lege has accepted the gift, and the highly 
trained, critical faculty is still at work—- 
while hidden fires of the conflict continue 
to smoulder and both faculty and stu- 
dents know that the conflict is there. 

This is a fourth reason for the R. E. A. 

The Religious Education Association 
was organized a quarter of a century ago 
“To inspire the educational forces of our 
country with the religious ideal; to in- 
spire the religious forces of our country 
with the educational ideal: and to keep 
before the public mind the ideal of Relig- 
ious Education, and the sense of its need 
and value.” Its task has been one of 
inspiration. While it has been well per- 
formed, there is yet much work to do. 

The Editor. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, A RE- 
LEASING PROCESS 


ANY unsolved problems confront 

mankind. The most basic one is 

lack of common understanding of the 

nature of religion. Coupled with this 

problem, and partly its cause, is the need 

for reconstructing our attitude toward the 
nature of education. 

We think of religious education here 
in terms of Christianity. There are two 
aspects of Christianity. First, the crusade 
idea, which sought to win others to Jesus 
and his cause as interpreted by them or 
their church. Second, the exploring idea, 
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by which, through living and sharing 
together, we go on a quest of truth, a 
releasing process. 

The goal we seek is the integration of 
the natural in the supernatural. Religious 
education in its broadest sense includes 
everything that contributes to the realiza- 
tion of this end. “Anything that moti- 
vates us is religion.” Religious education 
is more than instruction, more than the 
development of Christian personality, 
more than the development of a Christian 
social order. It is all of these and more 
—a process of releasing personality on 
the basis of respect for personality. 

The word release means growing. To 
feel one’s self increasing in what one 
counts good, gives to life the quality of 
worthwhileness. If we count as good 
those activities that bring growth not only 
to us but also to others, and not only 
now but also in the future and as far 
as we can foresee, then we have in such 
activities what seems the greatest promise 
of happiness for all concerned. This is 
what we mean by growth, and we iden- 
tify the good life with it. It is at this 
growing edge that life finds its zest. What 
we have done, loses interest unless it is 
joined in some way to unaccustomed 
things. This is the variety that makes 
life. In order to tell what “leads on” 
thus fruitfully we must study the expe- 
rience of men. Morals come in this way. 

But this growing is, psychologically 
and ethically, exactly the kind of change 
in the individual that we call education 
in its good sense. Education of the right 
kind is just the aspect of life that gives 
present richness in the zest of growing, 
and promises most for the future. The 
one great aim of education, accordingly, 
is to bring about such present growing as 
promises best for the future growing of 
all concerned. “I came,” it was said, 
“that ye might have life and have it more 
abundantly.” 

To apply these principles in a definite 
case with boys: The aim of education 
here set out is that education shall begin 
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wherever the boys are, with their present 
strengths and weaknesses, their present 
knowledge and ignorance, their present 
likes and dislikes. The first step is to get 
the boys in the group (the leader present 
to help and, if the worst came, to control ) 
to choose from among their present in- 
terests one which is more interesting and 
worthy than the average of the others, 
as far above this average as the boys can 
wholeheartedly purpose with hope of suc- 
cess. The next step is for the leader to 
help the boys to execute this purpose bet- 
ter than otherwise they would, remem- 
bering, however, that for learning’s sake 
we help best when we help young people 
to help themselves. In thinking through 
the problems so presented and in execut- 
ing the skills so demanded the youth 
under our care have the best possible 
learning conditions. Success attained 
fixes the learnings and helps to build 
favorable attitudes. Vision, inclination, 
and power of achieving are all increased. 
The next choice will come from a some- 
what higher plane. This is the “continu- 
ous reconstruction of experience” which 
leads to even higher levels. This is that 
growing which means enriched life. All 
depends on it. 

Releasing means to unfold the powers 
of the individual, his capacity to worship, 
his capacity to serve, all of his power and 
ability. Religion can only be taught in 
the sense of releasing or of awakening 
the individual to a quest for an ever elu- 
sive best. Releasing means the continuous 
reconstituting of experience. It means 
helping the individual to understand and 
evaluate experience in terms of respect 
for personality, and to utilize it for per- 
sonal enrichment and for service to oth- 
ers. 

Thus all experience becomes of value 
and of religious significance, because all 
experience is potentially educative. God 
intends every experience to be of spiritual 
value. That is our curriculum, that is 
our text. That is the meaning of the 
abundant life. 


RELIGIousS EDUCATION 





Religious education as a releasing pro- 
cess, then, means sharing experience in 
its broadest sense, in a comradely, search- 
ing way, that we may know the truth— 
the truth that sets men free—releases 
them. 

Walter L. Stone, Y. M. C. A., South 
Bend, Indiana. 





HIGHER EDUCATION IS NOT 
ENTIRELY STATIC 


HEN, a few years ago, Antioch 

College announced its new plan of 
educating students through actual partici- 
pation in life processes, it struck a note 
quite different from that of most other 
colleges. Not that this type of education 
has not been in practice for many years— 
most of us who worked our way through 
college a generation ago understand per- 
fectly the value of associating the educa- 
tional process with that of participation in 
the daily work of the community. The 
advantage of the Antioch plan is that the 
work of earning a livelihood becomes an 
integral part of the college experience. 
Educational values implicit in the experi- 
ence became explicit as well; work be- 
comes a real part of the college course. 
President Morgan’s experiment, at least 
in this respect, seems to be meeting with 
considerable success. 

In a few days an experiment in learn- 
ing will begin at the University of Wis- 
consin. Almost literally will old things 
be done away, and all things become new. 
Students enrolled in the Experimental 
College will find four conditions radically 
different from those found in most col- 
leges. 

(1) They will live in intimate contact 
with their teachers under conditions 
which should, normally, capitalize to the 
utmost any values which might accrue 
from such association. The students will 
all be housed in a new dormitory, living 
together the small community type of 
life—only 120 freshmen will be entered— 
in the closest personal relationship with 
their teachers. 
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(2) Their study will carry to comple- 
tion the idea of the “orientation course” 
now so popular in many universities and 
colleges. In the freshman year they will 
study the pre-scientific ancient civiliza- 
tion—probably that of Athens. If time 
permits, they will carry this study down 
through the pre-scientific civilization of 
the Middle Ages and be prepared to 
study in the sophomore year a modern, 
highly complicated, scientific civilization, 
probably that of America. If there is 
anything to be gained by “orientation” in 
problems of life as it was and is, these 
fortunate students at Madison will make 
that gain. 

(3) Their work will consist largely 
of reading and private study in the litera- 
ture of the problem in hand, and this 
study will be guided by the faculty mem- 
bers, with whom they will be in most 
intimate association. On the basis of this 
wide reading, there will be group discus- 
sions and conferences, in which students 
will participate actively. Only occasion- 
ally will there be lectures, but the lecture 
as a class room method will be eliminated. 

(4) The credit system will be quite 
modified. Students will make reports on 
their reading and will so live and work 
with each other and with their instructors 
as to make unnecessary the struggle for 
grades and credits. The whole process 
will be informal and cooperative, as 
President Frank feels that all group edu- 
cation of intelligent adults should be. 

At the recent meeting of administrative 
officers of higher institutions, President 
Mason, of the University of Chicago, 
outlined some plans which have since de- 
veloped almost to the point of applica- 
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tion. He said the University was not sat- 
isfied with the system of penal bookkeep- 
ing now in vogue, and hinted that it 
would not be long before the present sys- 
tem of grading and credits would be 
overhauled. He announced later a re- 
vised plan, according to which instructors 
would be freed from much of their aca- 
demic routine, and be enabled to engage 
in constructive projects within their own 
scientific fields. Instead of the instructors 
leaving this enticing work to lecture be- 
fore a class, the members of the class 
would become laboratory assistants to the 
instructor, cooperating with him in car- 
rying forward the vital new work in 
which he is engaged. The whole process 
would be a new application of the theory 
of education, in that the student would 
work because of his interest in the thing 
at hand and he would be fired with zeal 
through contact with the great instructors 
with whom he would work. His success 
would be measured in terms of growth, 
not in terms of academic credits earned. 

There are examples from the field of 
higher education. The process is repeated 
in many denominational colleges. Even 
theological seminaries are in process of 
revising their entire curriculum to 
achieve better prepared graduates. In the 
fields of elementary and high school edu- 
cation experiment is rife. One needs 
mention only such instances as those ob- 
served in the public schools of Minnesota, 
St. Louis, and Boston, to see how great 
city plants are struggling with the prob- 
lem of character education for their stu- 
dents. 

American education is far from being 
static. 


The Editor. 














AGENCIES FOR CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Henry Nos_tet SHERWOOD* 


HE test of civilization is whether or 

not it can spiritualize the creators of 
an inevitable future. Children of today 
will be adults tomorrow. This is inevi- 
table. Group activities of today will 
quite generally be those of tomorrow. 
This, too, is inevitable. The institutional 
life of today will, in the main, be that of 
tomorrow. This also is inevitable. The 
supreme challenge of today is the making 
of men able to solve the problems of an 
inevitable tomorrow. No generation can 
adequately cope with its problems unless 
from day to day it beats out on the anvil 
of life situations a product that will bear 
the acid test of personal excellence, of a 
spiritualized industrial and economic or- 
der, and of a citizenry whose enlightened 
choices have critically and progressively 
developed democratic government. The 
makers of an inevitable future must needs 
be baptized in waters consecrated to a 
worthy home, a holy church, a godly 
school, and a spiritualized community. 

Among character building agencies 
the power and the influence of the home 
is paramount. It is our oldest institution. 
Throughout its long history it has set up 
barriers to practices found detrimental to 
a well-ordered and progressive society ; 
it has taught reverence for personality ; 
it has blessed the union of conjugal spir- 
its in an effort to preserve fidelity and 
trust, faith and love. Today it faces the 
threatening hand of materialism as it 
stalks to and fro about the earth seeking 
to strike domesticity and the finer rela- 
tions of family life; it faces companionate 
and trial marriage and other undermining 
influences that rightly belong in the caul- 
dron of intellectual jazz. 

No sound argument has been ad- 
vanced for breaking up this elemental 
institution which society, during the long 
struggle for the realization of its ideals, 


*Professor in the University of Louisville. 
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has found so valuable. On this founda- 
tion-stone it bridges the river of new life, 
builds the principles that shape our per- 
sonal and social relations, and constructs 
the house of habit in which conduct and 
attitude dwell. No period in life is so 
crucial in shaping character as the early 
years of childhood. Over these impres- 
sionable years the home has dominion, 
and on the disposition of this rule hangs 
the destiny of an inevitable future. No 
business is so important as home-making ; 
no challenge so commanding as parent- 
hood. 

The school shapes an inevitable future. 
Its primary task has been the teaching 
of subject matter. Almost all of us at 
one time could name the bones of the 
body and state the functions of the liver. 
We could locate the islands of Sicily and 
tell the number of cataracts on the Nile. 
We could solve a problem in cube root 
and could say the multiplication table up 
to the sixteens. We knew when slavery 
was introduced and who ran for presi- 
dent in 1852. We could spell idiosyncrasy 
and daguerreotype. It was the teacher's 
duty to see that children learned the facts 
set forth in textbooks. The course of 
study was shaped on this consideration. 
The technique of teaching was built with 
this emphasis in view. 

Notable advances in the teaching pro- 
cess have modified our emphasis on in- 
formation. For instance, the words our 
children learn to spell have been selected 
with painstaking care. Research has 
found with objective exactness the 
vocabularies with which children should 
become familiar. Great strides have 
been made in theories of motivation. Of 
late the problem and project method have 
been developed at great length. 

No one would minimize the importance 
of information. All rejoice in the im- 
provements in technique that have made 
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more effective this school room activity. 
But this program is short of the real 
goal of education. Mere learning is not 
enough. It will not heal the leech-bitten 
units of the body politic nor knit together 
the threads of maladjustment in social 
relations. It will not discard war as a 
method of settling international contro- 
versies, nor make a brotherhood of the 
far-flung families of the world. We 
must have more than an intelligent citi- 
zenship. We must have a citizenship 
that is righteous. Schools must be 
centered not on information and subject 
matter but on the pupil. Education deals 
with life; it is a lifelong process. 

We are face to face with the convic- 
tion, first, that character building has not 
had its proper place in the school pro- 
gram, and, second, that we have not 
developed a technique for this school 
function. Undoubtedly the greatest single 
improvement that can be made in public 
school practice is to build a satisfactory 
and workable plan for character training. 
Here is a most challenging problem for 
research. 

Teachers must not be indifferent to the 
importance of character education. Every 
study that has touched the development 
of personality warrants the conclusion 
that the prime factor is the influence of 
other personalities. Hence the impor- 
tance of exemplary life on the part of 
teachers. They must command the tech- 
nique of teaching ideals. They must 
know the method that gives pupils a mas- 
tery of facts and also a command of 
character. Here is the supreme challenge 
for teacher-training institutions—to equip 
teachers in the methods of character 
building. Then will we have another 
sign that the morning of faith will grow 
into the acme of righteous achievement. 

In addition to home and school, the 
church is an agency for building char- 
acter. Its announced objective is the 
making of righteous men and women. 
Home and school reach practically all 
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Its program has been made for adults 
rather than for children. Today there is 
noticably a tendency to reverse this em- 
phasis. It is all the more praiseworthy 
because, for both children and adults, 
conduct is more important than creed. 
This emphasis will minimize the attempt 
to preserve denominational machinery ; 
to stress theological formulae, and, neg- 
lecting the weightier matters of the law, 
to tithe mint, anise, and cummin. It will 
develop a teaching church, supplied with 
adequately prepared teachers and 
equipped with facilities as good as our 
public schools. It will unite with Micah 
in urging man “to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” 

The community is an agency for char- 
acter education probably more constant 
in its efforts than any other. Individual 
and group connections continuously urge 
their claims upon us. From the day of 
birth until life’s fitful fever is over the 
community is active. Practices of the 
community persistently demand of us to 
accept them as our own. Our club, the 
friends of the family, the papers and 
magazines that we read, shape our con- 
duct and define our ideals. We cannot 
escape community contact and preserve 
our social entity. The days of the 
anchorite are over. The community is a 
great school in which we are enrolled for 
life. It touches us with the ideals that 
make character. Its method is patently 
practical ; it deals with life situations. 

No matter what agency for character 
education is under consideration one fact 
overshadows all others, the supreme im- 
portance of personalities. Each person 
like a magnet has drawing power. The 
presence of God in the souls of men arms 
them for the conquest of their fellows 
and charges them with that spiritual in- 
fluence that pulls for righteous conduct. 
Our fundamental task is the equipment 
of individuals for service in character 
building agencies. In this way we can 
spiritualize an inevitable future. 








EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 





IN MORAL 


EDUCATION 


Mark A. May anpD HucH HaArtTsHORNE* 


HE Character Education Inquiry is 

one of the experimental projects car- 
ried on by the Division of Psychology of 
the Institute of Educational Research at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
of which Dr. E. L. Thorndike is the di- 
rector. It is made possible by a grant 
from the Institute of Social and Relig- 
ious Research, New York. The Inquiry 
is now in its third year. The investigators 
are Dr. Mark A. May and Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne. 

The field of character education at the 
present time needs more than anything 
else the adaptation of scientific methods 
to its problems and the development of 
instruments by means of which educa- 
tional experiments can be tested. Before 
we can know the value of numerous 
schemes, procedures and ideas for moral 
education which are now being employed 
and being brought forward, we must be 
able to measure in a scientific way the 
products of these procedures. Further, it 
is impossible to make any substantial 
progress in our knowledge of the founda- 
tions of character without the use of 
scientific methods. What character edu- 
cation needs today is the same sort of 
rigorous quantitative study as has already 
been made in the field of general educa- 
tion. Consequently, the thing that is most 
basic now to character education is the 
development of reliable instruments for 
measuring character. The Inquiry is de- 
voting its time and money to this task. 

Previous efforts have been discussed 
by the investigators in two articles (Ob- 
jective Methods of Measuring Character, 
Pedagogical Seminary, March, 1925; Per- 
sonality and Character Tests, The Psy- 


*Professors in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. In charge of the Character Education Inquiry. 
This article is an address delivered January 21, 1927, 
by Dr. May, before the Third Annual Conference on 
Character Education at Indianapolis. 
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chological Bulletin, July, 1926).1 With- 
out making any preliminary definitions of 
character, we have outlined our own test- 
ing program for the sake of convenience 
into three main divisions covering the 
general field of character : 

1. Tests of mental contents and skills 
—the so-called intellectual factors. A bat- 
tery of ten moral knowledge tests or of 
social information and opinion has been 
developed which has been reported ex- 
tensively in Religious Education during 
1926 and 1927. 

2. Tests of motives, attitude, interests, 
inhibitions, etc.—the so-called dynamic 
factors. In this section a large number of 
techniques are now in various stages of 
development. 

3. Tests of conduct—the so-called 
performance factors. Two aspects or 
phases of conduct have been investigated, 
one representing a typical social failure 
and the other representing a typical social 
success. The positive phase is the kind of 
conduct that is ordinarily called helpful- 
ness, usefulness or altruism or coopera- 
tion. For this there are some ten or 
twelve test situations in which the behav- 
ior of the child is recorded. Then we 
also use some paper and pencil tests 
which promise good results. The other 
behavior is deception or deceptive ten- 
dencies, or the kind of conduct that is 
ordinarily called cheating, lying and 
stealing. Tests and testing techniques 
have been developed for measuring these 
deceptive tendencies in various types of 
situations common to child life. 

These tests have been given to many 
thousand school children in grades four 
to nine and statistical data on their re- 
liability and validity are available. In de- 
veloping these tests a mass of information 





1. And again in The Psychological Bulletin for 
July, 1927. 
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has been acquired on the relation of the 
behaviors measured to such things as age, 
sex, intelligence, physical condition, 
school grade, grade displacement, deport- 
ment, scholastic standing, nationality, 
race, religion, heredity, good manners, en- 
rollment in various societies and clubs 
organized for moral education. 


EFFeEcts OF Mora EpUcATION 


We have on several occasions come 
across a great many agencies and schemes 
for moral and religious education. We 
have collected already considerable in- 
formation on some of these and now have 
data on the relationship between member- 
ship and length of time in these organiza- 
tions and certain types of conduct. We 
have not attempted to measure the total 
product of these schemes and organiza- 
tions but their effect on the honesty of 
their members is nevertheless of great 
interest and importance. Three illustra- 
tions follow. which we will call methods 
X, Y and Z? 

1. Metuop X. This scheme has as 
its object the building of moral habits 
through practice. The practice was for- 
merly rewarded by advance in the order 
through various ranks. Evidence of prac- 
tice was submitted by the child who was 
supposed to keep a faithful record of cer- 
tain stated activities among which is tell- 
ing the truth. Beginning this fall, ad- 
vance in rank is made partly on the basis 
of good deeds reported and partly by 
the general appearance of the record. Ob- 
viously a premium is put on making a 
good showing on the card. 

We happened on this organization in a 
school where membership in it was op- 
tional. Comparison of members and non- 
-nembers was easy as the X’s and non-X’s 
ad the same average I.Q. and came from 
the same type of home. There were 143 X 
boys and 126 non-X boys. Briefly, the 
X boys cheated more than the non-X boys 
in every test except in athletic contests 
where the same proportion deceived as 


2. A description of Methods X and Y appeared, 
with other material not included here, in the Pht 
Delta Kappan, April, 1927. 
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in the case of those not members. Fur- 
thermore, the higher the rank achieved 
the greater the deception, indicating 
either that only the less honest handed in 
satisfactory reports of their good deeds 
or else that the practice of reporting made 
them less honest. 

This was important enough to warrant 
further study. A larger population was 
taken, totalling 2500 children in five 
schools, three of which had system X and 
two of which did not have it. The results 
here are complicated by the factor of dif- 
ferent schools. On a test taken home 
where deception occurred by faking as 
in the case of the reports required by 
method X, there is no significant differ- 
ence between the X children and the non- 
X children. There is no difference in the 
class-room tests in the case of boys, but 
the X girls are less deceptive than the 
non-X girls. 

When the schools are separated, how- 
ever, we find that in one school the X 
boys are more deceptive than the non-X, 
and in another school, where all are mem- 
bers, those just entering the school are 
less deceptive than those who have had 
the system a term or more. Furthermore, 
in all three schools, the higher the rank, 
the greater the tendency to cheat. Also 
those whose rate of progress is fastest 
and those who are relatively indifferent 
and do not make reports cheat more than 
those who make a normal progress of one 
rank a term. 

We find also that even in the best 
school there are wide differences among 
the classrooms. This school has long been 
noted for its interest in moral education. 
The principal’s personality is an inspira- 
tion to both pupils and teachers. Hence 
it is logical to conclude that such superi- 
ority as the X children show over the 
non-X is due to the total school setting 
and that they would be still less decep- 
tive if system X were not in operation. 
In other respects, of course, system X 
may well be doing a great deal of good. 

2. Metuop Y. This is an organiza- 
tion quite widely utilized. Only boys will 
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be reported on. This system does not re- 
quire a record of good deeds though it 
asks that they be reported in a general 
way. It emphasizes habits of good char- 
acter, including honesty, and even re- 
quires certain allegations of good faith 
on the part of its initiates. 

We have records on three communities, 
including 300 cases. In a New York city 
school 92 Y’s cheated on the average 
more than the whole school average on a 
home test and less on three school tests. 
In a suburban community, 76 Y’s cheated 
on the average more both in school and 
at home than the average of the com- 
munity in spite of the fact that they had 
higher I.Q.’s and better home background 
than the average. 

In a much larger suburb where there 
were 150 Y’s and 180 non-Y’s in a junior 
high school, no significant differences in 
deception were found. In this school 
there are no differences between those 
who have achieved different ranks or 
who have been members of the organiza- 
tion for different lengths of time. But 
those who move up in rank the fastest 
and those who make no progress cheat 
less than those who progress at a mod- 
erate rate. 

The numbers studied are of course too 
small to warrant any generalization con- 
cerning the organization as a whole. We 
can conclude, however, that in places 
where we have studied this widely used 
agency for moral education, it either has 
no effect whatever in the case of one of 
its major aims or actually does more 
harm than good in respect to this one type 
of behavior. Here again it must be as- 
serted that in other ways it may well be 
having a vast influence for good, but its 
other products need also to be measured. 

3. Metuop Z. Here we deal not with 
extra curricular organizations but with 
the school itself. Comparing 1200 public 
school children in two cities with children 
in six private schools, we find that four 
times as many of these public school chil- 
dren will deceive as in the case of these 
particular private school children. This 


may be due to either a highly selected 
population in the private schools or to 
fundamental differences in method or 
morale. If method is what does it, then 
children from equivalent homes in pub- 
lic school and private school and with 
equivalent intelligence should still show 
a difference in favor of the private school. 
We equalized two sets of children in 
socio-economic level and intelligence, one 
from a private school and one from a 
public school in the same city. There 
were 33 cases in each group. The differ- 
ences in deception are still maintained, 
suggesting that mcthod was responsible. 

Again, if method is the responsible 
factor, then public schools using the same 
methods as the more progressive private 
schools should show up as well. We took 
a community where some children attend 
a village school of the usual type and 
some go to a school connected with a 
normal school and used for practice and 
experimental teaching. The methods here 
are of the freer, project type for which 
claims are made in the way of superior 
results in character. There seems to be 
no selective factors at work to determine 
which children should go to which school, 
but in spite of that we found that the 
children in the experimental school have 
slightly better home backgrounds on the 
average. We therefore equalized them 
still further in this regard by taking out 
of the village school the cases with lower 
home backgrounds. 

We found that in these two schools, 
the amount of deception in the school 
using progressive methods is significantly 
less, grade for grade, than in the more 
traditional school. Further, the difference 
increases with the grades. That is, what- 
ever influence is at work to cultivate hon- 
esty, is less and less effective in the vil- 
lage school and more and more effective 
in the experimental school. 

‘The case is not proved and there is evi- 
dence to show that there is still a selec- 
tive factor at work or that the differences 
found may be due to teacher influence 
rather than method. 
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CONCLUSION 
The conclusions seem warranted that 
(1) when dishonesty is rewarded, dis- 
honesty is practiced; (2) mere verbal 
promises to be honest and verbal formu- 
lations of the ideal of honesty do not pro- 
duce general honest habits; and (3) fun- 
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damental changes in the school procedure 
which permit the exercise of initiative 
and self judgment and change the tradi- 
tional hostile attitude between pupil and 
teacher to one of co-operation, may tend 
to eliminate dishonest practices in school 
work. 


METHODS OF A SCIENCE OF CHARACTER 


Epwin D. Starsuck* 


TIDE of interest is turning in the 
direction of the determination by 
scientific methods of the elements that 
enter into the complex of states and pro- 
cesses called “character” or “personality.” 
From an inquiry sent out two years ago, 
and from looking up the bibliography of 
the subject, it appears that there are at 
least one hundred and fifty professional 
psychologists and other educators work- 
ing at the problem by methods that ap- 
proximate scientific refinement. The 
prevailing attitude is clearly one of confi- 
dence that we shall be able to analyze the 
elements of character, define its types, 
and discover the limits within which it is 
possible to cultivate it. Only four per- 
sons among my respondents expressed 
doubts concerning the present and future 
of character tests and measurements. 
The interest in this question has arisen 
most naturally and inevitably. Everyone 
claims that the drive of the entire school 
program must center in the development 
of character, but no one has been able to 
tell quite what the term “character” 
means. Personal workers, like educators, 
have found that mental skills are poor 
indexes of ability to achieve. They have 
been driven into the necessity of under- 
standing the deeper lying strains of per- 
sonality that make for success. There is 
now hardly a psychological laboratory or 
a live business enterprise or a great school 
system that has not been forced into a 


*Dr. Starbuck is Professor of Philosophy at the 
State University of Iowa. This article is an address 
delivered January 20, 1927, before the Third Annual 
Conference on Character Education at Indianapolis. 


consideration of the problem. An en- 
couraging sign is that students are pro- 
ceeding into this field of study from many 
angles and with great diversity of meth- 
ods of attack. This hasty report of pro- 
gress will content itself with a simple 
description of the types of technique that 
are being employed. We shall enumerate 
eleven methods of approach. 


1. Dtrect OBSERVATION OF INDIVIDUAL 
CASES 


A few students contend that the most 
reliable way of estimating character is to 
watch the individual in action and note 
signs in speech and conduct of deeper 
lying conditions. This method is com- 
parable to that by which a trained physi- 
cian diagnoses his patient. In nine cases 
out of ten, he is as well satisfied with two 
or three outstanding symptoms as if he 
made an exhaustive study by laborious 
scientific methods. This is comparable 
also with the “case” method in law. It 
may well be contended that direct ob- 
servation, fortified by refined intuition 
and ripened judgment, is the important 
element involved in the other methods to 
be catalogued. On the contrary, it should 
be an acknowledged fact that both the 
scientific and practical interest will often 
center in the one case out of ten that 
baffles one’s native ingenuity. 


2. PsycHoLtocicaL ANALYSIS 


For about three decades there has been 
a phenomenal development of insight into 
instinctive tendencies, their interaction 
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and compounding, and their inhibition and 
repression. Among the earlier and ample 
studies are those of Morton Prince, 
Minsterberg, Sidis, and Kraepelin. Psy- 
chological analysis has opened up an in- 
sight into the deeper levels of personality 
and can account for manifold phenomena 
that hitherto were considered only curious 
or sporadic. 

A special cult within this larger field 
of interpretation is that of psycho-analy- 
sis, which is inclined to account for all 
things mental in terms of sex. Among 
the helpful references on studies of this 
sort are those connected with the names 
of Freud, Adler, and Jung. | These 
methods go beyond direct observation, in 
that they open up a deeper lying level of 
insight into human nature by viewing spe- 
cific disorders functionally and biologic- 
ally. Many of the disorders of character 
are due to inhibitions and liberations of 
the dominant impulses, such as sex, self- 
regard, and self-expression. The tensions 
that cause the difficulties can be discov- 
ered by various methods—for example, 
by stimulus words used as complex- 
catchers or complex-detectors. Psycho- 
analysis has deepened our knowledge of 
mental life in the same way that func- 
tional botany has given a profounder 
knowledge of plant life than was possible 
by more superficial methods of Linnsaan 
description and classification. The semi- 
scientific character of the earlier years of 
psycho-analysis are being superseded by 
the employment of more accurate tech- 
nique, as for instance in the use of as- 
sociation tests in which the stimulus 
words are presented to the subject under 
highly controlled conditions as to pres- 
entation of stimuli and of recording of 
responses. 


3. AssocrIATION TESTS 


Before psycho-analysis came on the 
scene, it was becoming possible to lay 
bare hidden elements of character by 
studying types of association that are 
made to certain revealing words, phrases, 
pictures, designs and the like. 


Indica- 
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tions of the presence of character traits 
are found in quality of response, in rela- 
tive readiness of positive and negative 
associations, in delayed reactions indicat- 
ing inhibitions, in stutterings, in repeti- 
tion of the stimulus words, and the like. 
The liar, the thief, the dreamer of noble 
dreams, and the knight-errant cannot 
escape the keen analysis of the associa- 
tion-psychologist. 
4. GENETIC AND DevELOPMENT 
STUDIES 


Throwing organized bodies of fact out 
into a time scheme or showing develop- 
mental tendencies is proving valuable in 
psychology, iust as in the physical and 
biological science. There are two pre- 
dominant methods of procedure. The 
first of these is to follow individual stu- 
dents through a series of years, recording 
minutely the essential and even trivial 
facts concerning health, mental achieve- 
ment, social attitude and environmental 
influences, and by pursuing these records 
into adult years. It will be possible thus 
to tease out some of the fundamental ele- 
ments of character and even some of the 
subtler factors that condition a successful 
career. Type studies of this kind are 
those of Dr. Bird Baldwin at the Child 
Welfare Station of the University of 
Iowa and the monumental work of Pro- 
fessor Terman at Stanford University in 
following the career of a thousand gifted 
children of California. 

The second line of procedure is by the 
method of group studies. It tries to get 
a cross section picture of bodies of indi- 
viduals differing as to age, training, social 
position and the like. It seeks to estab- 
lish character norms and age scales run- 
ning parallel with the much used stand- 
ards of measurement of intellectual 
skills. It is bent upon a determination of 
emotional quotients and other standards 
of judgments of normal attainment. 


5. SeEtr-ANALYsIS AND SELF-MEASURE- 
MENT 


One of the first serious attempts at 





























estimating character was that of Presi- 
dent Hyde in his “Self-Measurement.” 
He defines the essential life-situations, 
like art, religion, family, and the like, 
toward which one naturally responds 
either in right or wrong ways. Graduated 
units of excellence and of defect are de- 
scribed running in opposite directions 
from the selected norm. The pupil is ex- 
pected to evaluate his ranking on this 
graduated scale. The total charting of 
his various strengths and weaknesses is 
supposed to present him with a picture of 
his moral condition. Among the tests of 
reliability of such scales are the cor- 
respondence of first and of later ratings, 
and the correlation between self-ratings 
and those made by others upon the same 
individuals. Early efforts with Hyde’s 
and similar scales indicate too little cor- 
relation for scientific purposes. Improve- 
ments have been made in the direction of 
selecting simpler character qualities, of 
defining them more closely, and of refin- 
ing the scale. Increased success statistic- 
ally has been attained by allowing the 
person ten or more units along which to 
distribute, the line running through each 
quality, instead of requiring him to make 
a single check on a point scale. This im- 
proves the picture and also allows for 
refinement of statistical procedure. 

Self-measurement is open to the criti- 
cism that it may lead to too much intro- 
spection, and that it is limited as a scien- 
tific instrument through the absence of 
objective standards. This latter objection 
is partially overcome by the employment 
of an exhaustive battery of questions 
with much overlapping, so that the lines 
of the picture are deepened through a 
manifold of consistencies of contradic- 
tions. 

6. OTHER-RATING BY SCALE 


The technique of this method is similar 
to that of self-rating. As usually em- 
ployed, it has the same limitations through 
lack of objective proof of validity. It 
has, nevertheless, had wide use in per- 
sonnel work and in making the contacts 
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of teacher and pupil specific and helpful 


rather than general and indefinite. An- 
tioch College is seeming to find some 
blessing from the employment of mutual 
rating of students and faculty. Other- 
rating is young, its methodology is im- 
perfect. Dashiell finds, for example, that 
pupils rate each other best in those quali- 
ties in which they themselves excel. 


7. OBJECTIVE METHODS 


Any department of study gets for itself 
a new lease of life when it can prove its 
findings by reference to special and tem- 
poral units and other measuring sticks. 
It is proving a victory in this new field 
that Voelker, Terman, Shuttleworth, 
Cady, Reubenheimer and others are dis- 
covering fixed standards by which to de- 
termine the validity of personal and social 
estimates of character. Does the boy who 
judges himself honest bring back the 
change ; does he pass to the conductor the 
uncalled-for ticket ; does he look through 
his supposedly closed eyelids during a 
test of muscular skill; does he overesti- 
mate the amount of information he pos- 
sesses; does he cheat, as shown by an 
automatically recording device when left 
on his honor to grade an achievement 
exercise? Many such tests are now prac- 
ticable and can be done with or without 
the knowledge of the person being 
studied. 


8. PREFERENCE-]UDGMENTS 


By this method one is driven, for ex- 
ample, through a long series of judgments 
of objective things, such as lists of words 
and phrases, and is required to estimate 
them as true or false, as better or worse, 
or as relatively likeable or unlikeable. He 
may be required, let us say, to run 
through a thousand stimulus words, pre- 
sented in groups of fifteen, and mark a 
specific number as words he likes and 4 
corresponding opposite list of the same 
number as ones he dislikes. The student 
has taken pains to sprinkle through the 
entire list a hundred words or so indi- 
cating some character trait like kindliness, 
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money-mindedness, or self-seeking. There 
is found to be a remarkable consistency 
in likes and dislikes expressed. The 
choices are strangely revealing of char- 
acter patterns that can be trusted to be- 
tray fundamental attitudes and disposi- 
tions. The value of this procedure is 
that the attention of the person studied is 
directed outward. Introspection is re- 
duced to a minimum, hence the naiveté 
and trustworthiness of the revelation. It 
has been found by Hart and Shuttleworth 
that when several persons are in entire 
agreement upon the dominance of some 
character trait like money-mindedness, 
the correspondence between their judg- 
ment and the pattern betrayed by pref- 
erence-Judgments is almost complete. 

There are many ways of securing these 
reactions. Among them are true-false 
judgments ; paired comparisons; multiple 
selections, for example, choosing the five 
most like items from a larger number; 
scale of values, as in setting a specific 
moral act in its proper place in a graded 
scale from best possible to worst possible 
deeds ; and order of merit, as arranging 
ten items in the right ranking from the 
best to the worst. 


9. ExXpRESSIONAL REACTIONS, OTHER 
THAN JUDGMENTAL 


An instance of this method is the June 
Downey Will Temperament Tests. Dr. 
Downey has devised a dozen controlled 
exercises in hand-writing — very rapid 
writing, the slowest possible writing, imi- 
tating a copy, disguising one’s own hand- 
writing, writing with the eyes closed, 
with and without resistance to movement 
and the like. The sort of response is 
supposed to betray types of temperament. 
There is a general recognition among 
psychologists of the value of such tests 
when they are sufficiently perfected. The 
results have not so far made a good show- 
ing when subjected to criticism by par- 
tial correlations. The method is in need 


of more adequate experimental contro! 
and a refinement in the recording of re- 
sults. 


More than a half dozen university 
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centers are at work perfecting this and 
kindred methods of experimental pro- 
cedure. 


10. ExpeRIMENTAL METHOpS 


It is one of the most hopeful signs that 
the determination of character traits and 
their measurements is being attacked all 
about the world by the refined methods of 
controlled experiment and observation. It 
may happen, consequently, that this new 
field of study may be spared the many 
years of superficial discussion and of the 
wielding of opinions with a show of logic, 
as has been the case in so many of the 
developing departments of study. 

Among the topics not alread/referred 
to that are being studied by laboratory 
methods are the relation between high 
and low neural resistance and tempera- 
mental peculiarities; internal secretions 
and their effect upon mental character- 
istics ; the behavior of vasomotor mechan- 
ism as an index of personality and the 
constitution of the hemoglobin of the 
blood in its relationship to energy and 
the bearing of both upon character. The 
list is essentially endless. As a sample of 
the subtlety and fineness of the analysis 
that is possible when experiment and 
statistics combine to do the work, is the 
investigation of reactions to word stimuli 
as indicated by the psychogalvanometer 
By this sensitive instrument one is able 
to measure quantitatively the vigor of re- 
sponse individuals make to various sorts 
of word excitations. Automatically there 
is being registered in the midst of the 
complex of quantitative responses to 
various words, a qualitative picture of 
personal traits. It is coming to be pos- 
sible to put the microscope upon the com- 
plicated and hitherto indescribable thing 
called character and detect some of its 
inner qualities. 

11. A Srupy or CHARACTER TYPES BY 

Att MetnHops HitHerto DESCRIBED 

A hopeful method of procedure is the 


exhaustive study of diametrically op- 
posite types by a battery of tests, each of 























which will fortify and supplement every 


other. In the Research Station in Char- 
acter Education, that I have the honor to 
direct, there are many researches either 
completed or under way that lean heavily 
upon the objective discipline of laboratory 
experimentation after certain types of 
conduct or attitude have been determined. 
For example, Dr. Slaght has discovered 
by objective tests, groups of children in 
all grades from the third to high school 
who do and who do not yield to tempta- 
tions of the same sort, to lie in order to 
gain a personal advantage. All these chil- 
dren have been subjected to a battery of 
about a score of laboratory tests. It is 
found that the children who lie, although 
equal to the truth-tellers in intelligence, 
ethical judgment, and a good many other 
types of reaction, are, on the contrary, 
more suggestive, less steady in motor con- 
trol, more imaginative, and so on, through 
a considerable list of reactions. As the 
result of actual surveys it was found, too, 
that the untruthul children came out of 
the poorer homes, ethically and financially 
considered, and have been subjected more 
to punishments for midemeanors. I sub- 


mit that one controlled study of this kind, 
in which the factors in human experience 
involved in lying are objectively differ- 
entiated, is worth more in its immediate 
and remote effects upon an understanding 
of personality and in its right education 
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than a hundred dissertations about the 
moral life done by the technique of the 
essayist and logician. 

This new field of research, which is 
being approached by so many scores of 
our best minds from so many different 
angles, is full of promise. Three-quar- 
ters of a century ago the understanding 
of the cognition life was hazy and in- 
definite. In this short space of time we 
have come to feel fairly well at home in 
our understanding of it and the uses 
educationally and socially of some of its 
facts and principles. If all goes well, a 
decade or two will witness the opening 
up of this new field of character and per- 
sonality now so indefinite and involved, so 
that we shall describe its intricacies with 
some of the same certainty with which 
we now speak of the perceptual and in- 
tellectual processes and functions. Best 
of all, we shall doubtless be able to lay 
plans and predict results with something 
of the same feeling of confidence as is 
now done in botany, biology, and physics. 
We shall be able to appreciate the lives 
of growing children from within, as the 
horticulturist does his plants, instead of 
operating upon them externally and by 
rule of thumb. 

It is not too much to expect that the 
cultivation of character will shortly be- 
come enough of a science to develop into 
one of the noblest of the arts. 











CHARACTER BUILDING AGENCIES ON THE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE CAMPUS 


Joun M. THURBER* 


URING recent years, since the tidal 

wave of going to college has risen 
to such an unexpected height, and its 
meaning has grown more obscure and 
more difficult to understand, there has 
developed a decided interest in the study 
of the original purposes leading to the 
founding of early colleges and universi- 
ties. Charters which had lain in almost 
undisturbed oblivion for more than a 
century have been brought forth and dili- 
gently studied in the effort to discover 
what the founders had in mind when they 
sowed the tiny seeds which, having germi- 
nated, struggled through an unpromising 
spring time, and which now have 
stretched forth and expanded upon 
colossal proportions. With but slight de- 
viations in wording, we find the spirit and 
intent of the founders to be almost iden- 
tical in the several institutions. Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Brown, Dartmouth, Col- 
gate, Amherst, Wesleyan, Williams—all 
have much the same story of their found- 
ings. 

Of the Saybrook Organization which 
lay back of the founding of Yale, the fol- 
lowing purpose was stated: “Lamenting 
our past neglects of this grand errand, 
and sensible of the equal obligations, bet- 
ter to prosecute the same end, we are 
desirous in our generation to be service- 
able thereunto. . Whereunto the re- 
ligious and liberal education of suitable 
youth is, under the blessing of God, a chief 
and most profitable expedient. There- 
fore, that we might not be wanting in 
cherishing the present observable and 
pious disposition of many well-minded 
people, to dedicate their children and sub- 
stance unto God in such a good Service; 
and being ourselves with sundry other 

*Professor of English in Iowa State College, Ames. 
This article is an address given January 20, 1927, be- 


fcze the third Annual Conference on Character Edu- 
cation at Indianapolis. 


Reverend Elders, not only desired by our 
Godly People, to undertake as Trustees 
for erecting, forming, ordering, and regu- 
lating a collegiate school, for the advance- 
ment of such education.” 

Statistics available from Harvard, 
Brown, Dartmouth, and Princeton during 
their first ten to twenty-five years, reveal 
that from 29 percent to 45 percent of the 
graduates from those institutions during 
those early years entered and continued 
in the Christian ministry. It is to be 
taken for granted that these founders had 
for their first purpose the development of 
character among these students who were 
to become their clergymen. 

In writing of student life at Harvard 
University in 1895, Dr. Charles Eliot 
Norton says, in part: “Among fifteen 
hundred youths, most of them just re- 
leased from the strict discipline of school, 
or the immediate control of their parents, 
there will, of course, be some incapable 
of meeting the responsibilities of inde- 
pendence, and making good use of its 
opportunities. The test to which 
the students are subjected by becoming at 
once masters of their own lives is a severe 
one. . . . It is indeed true that the do- 
mestic training and the school education 
of the actual generation of American chil- 
dren are often lamentably wanting in re- 
spect to the simplest elements of sound 
character, and many parents look to the 
college to make good defects due to their 
own inefficiency or neglect. But this is 
a charge which the college cannot under- 
take by direct means.” 

These words, sounding down to us 
through the vistas of the past thirtv 
years, bear to us the memories of uni- 
versity days and conditions that are for- 
ever past. They belong to a period in 
which smug complacency characterized 
religious faith, and in which a college 
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education was an unusual attainment 
rather than an habitual consequent of 
high school graduation. It reflects the 
idealistic attitude which university offi- 
cials endeavored to maintain towards a 
select group of young men who were en- 
gaged in the study of the old well-fortified 
curriculum. The youths of this genera- 
tion which just preceded and extended 
into the college days of our middle-aged 
college alumni drank, gambled, and en- 
gaged in other vices, or developed into 
stalwart self-reliant manhood, as the case 
might be, while administrations and facul- 
ties maintained an attitude of discreet 
laissez-faire, feigning to believe that 
“God's in His Heaven’; all’s well with 
our boys. 


I would indeed be disloyal to my gen- 
eration and to the strong men which this 
system produced were I to criticize the 
able teachers who provided this un- 
matched freedom through their best judg- 
ment and altruistic spirit. One who en- 
joyed that freedom of a quarter of a 
century past rejoices that he was a pos- 
sessor of such liberties. But as he thinks 
back over the ghastly skeletons of lives 
that might have been developed into use- 
ful citizens had a closer surveillance of 
student life been maintained, he is in- 
clined to question the cost of unrestricted 
liberties. Be that as it may, one who has 
been in close touch with student life for 
the past twenty-five years is forced to see, 
either willingy or unwillingly, such great 
changes in university life and interests 
that he recognizes the inadequacy of the 
old regime for the conduct of the uni- 
versity under modern conditions. 


First of all he observes the masses of 
matriculants swarming about campuses 
in such hordes that the student bodies of 
the old days are made to seem numeri- 
cally insignificant. Then, in the place of 
familiar names of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
he finds in the college registers, or in the 
more easily accessible foot ball line-ups, 
names that indicate the unmistakable pre- 
dominance of young people whose an- 
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cestry was of a very different type than 
that which produced the former student 
generations. Theirs is no Puritan in- 
heritance ; too many of them come with 
no conventional religious or social tradi- 
tions. While such an observer studies 
the ever-changing student bodies, he asks 
himself whence they came and what 
stimuli brought them thither. He glances 
at the encyclopedic catalogue of 1927 and 
mentally compares it with the lean little 
booklet that announced the rigidly fixed 
curriculum of non-elective days. 


With the shifting emphasis from theo- 
logical learning to the professions of law, 
medicine, teaching, dentistry, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, and finally to all kinds 
of business, can it be judged that the 
prime purpose of a university education 
is any less for the formation of upright 
ethical habits? Shall the frequent in- 
sinuations that our universities were 
never intended for moral hospitals be 
given general credence? Or, to state the 
matter in more kindly fashion, shall we 
not think of our intitutions of higher 
learning as great laboratory projects for 
character training and intellectual de- 
velopment? Lest I be charged with being 
dominated with a blind idealism, I will 
state that I believe this dual purpose to 
be the one for which the people of Amer- 
ica are supporting these great institutions, 
and it is in the quest of these ends that 
they yearly pour in to the many institu- 
tions of higher learning their hordes of 
young men and young women that they 
may gain from these institutions these 
priceless treasures. 


But upon the vast unassimilated masses 
with which colleges have been thronged 
during the past decade or two, only the 
slightest impressions have been made in 
the direction of accomplishing this two- 
fold purpose. Great strides have been 
made in developing better trained artis- 
ans, but only feeble beginnings have been 
made in mastering the side of true char- 
acter development. True, psychological 


tests have been established and personnel 
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work is being inaugurated, but those who 
have done the most in these directions 
realize how little has yet been accom- 
plished and how great and important are 
the tasks that lie ahead. 


How, then, does character development 
upon the modern campus differ from the 
influences which surrounded the older 
generation? Briefly it might be answered 
that youth in general in our modern civi- 
lization has greater freedom and fewer 
restrictions, and that in this great free- 
dom lies danger. Of this no one can be 
insensible, but while all life is filled with 
dangers, in the case of modern youth it 
can be said that danger is not from lack 
of self-reliance. 


The greatest handicap which the pres- 
ent student bodies face is that of mass 
education. Institutions are slow to 
change in fundamental measures, and the 
problem of adjusting large institutions to 
the needs of individual students is most 
difficult. Of all the beautiful pictures 
built up in connection with American 
education, portraying conditions in the 
good old days, the one which has endeared 
itself most to the popular mind is that of 
President Mark Hopkins seated upon one 
end of a log and his student upon the 
other. I would not join Rupert Hughes 
and others in the popular game of dis- 
illusionment and declare that such a presi- 
dent and such a student never existed. 
There still lingers in the minds of many 
the memory of such happy relationships 
between students and faculty. Just as 
surely those conditions, as they were in 
the old regime, are forever past. Such 
pleasant practices as existed twenty years 
‘ago, in which it was traditional for the 
students to call upon the faculty in the 
latter’s homes on Sunday afternoon, are 
irrevocably gone and with it a most bene- 
ficial practice. It is the loss of such tra- 
ditions that has impaired student develop- 
ment. How then are these things which 
we recognize as losses to be remedied, 
and what further can be done? In my 
belief the greatest single positive agency 


for character development on the modern 
campus is the budgeting of time. Instead 
of large groups of students lounging 
around fraternity houses singing: 

“We’re lounging on the old stone steps, 

The evening shadows fall,” 
the present generation can more accur- 
ately be portrayed as singing: 

“We're working in the old stone lab., 

We never loaf at all.” 
Thomas Carlyle, that wisest of all pro- 
phets of fifty years ago declared in Past 
and Present: 

“There is a perennial nobleness in Work. 
Were he never so benighted, forgetful of his 
high calling, there is always hope in a man 
that actually and earnestly works: in Idleness 
alone is there perpetual despair. The latest 
gospel in this world is, know thy work and do 
it. ‘Know thyself’: long enough has that 
poor self of thine tormented thee: thou wilt 
never get to know it, I believe! Think it not 
thy business, this of knowing thyself; thou art 
an unknowable individual; know what thou 
canst work at; and work at it, like a Hercules! 
That will be thy better place. Blessed is he 
who has found his work: let him ask no other 
blessedness. He has a work, a life purpose: 
he has found it, and will follow It! Work 
is of a religious nature; work is of a brave 


nature; which it is the aim of all religion to 
be.” 


With similar thoughts in mind, those 
who plan schedules for modern college 
students are disposing of the individual’s 
time and energy in such fashion that he 
has practically no free time. From wak- 
ing time in the morning until the hours 
for sleep, his time is budgeted even to the 
periods for his recreation. Furthermore, 
while the conversation between Mark 
Hopkins and his model student must have 
been delightful and inspirational, it is 
highly probable that the resulting educa- 
tion, if the youth did not choose to follow 
the paths of the necessity, frequently left 
him filled with high ideals and lofty am- 
bitions, but utterly unfitted to care for 
himself and a family in keeping with the 
standards with which he had become 
familiar during college days. 

With the multiplicity of specialization 
which has grown up in our technical 
education and the factory-like persistence 
which is ground into youth during these 
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apprenticeships, some of the noblest at- 
tributes of character are being established. 
Mark Hopkins as an executive, teacher, 
and companion has been forever lost from 
American institutions, but, in his place, 
with the multiplying of administrative of- 
ficers, deans and vice-deans, junior-deans, 
deans of men and deans of women, per- 
sonnel workers and faculty advisers, 
America’s young people are being checked 
and guided in a manner more scientific 
and thoroughgoing than hitherto was 
thought possible without encroaching too 
far upon individual liberties, and the end 
is not yet. With the inauguration of 
freshman week only a few years ago and 
with the present wholesale adoption of 
such a plan in nearly all first-class institu- 
tions, steps are being taken for the in- 
telligent direction of the freshman hordes 
in such a way as has never been ap- 
proached. 


These are some of the positive agencies 
within the modern university that are 
working directly toward character build- 
ing. Indirectly and in a negative way 
stand two great watch-dogs: those most 
efficient, patient and unyielding bodies, 
namely; the Scholarship Committee and 
the Student Government Committee. The 
one, presiding over the quality of work 
of individual students, studies the causes 
of poor work and unsatisfactory attain- 
ment, and denies registration to those 
whom they deem unworthy. The second, 
the governing board, composed of repre- 
sentative members of faculty and student 
body, denies the right of college privi- 
leges to those whose behavior seriously 
diverges from the beaten paths. 


About the borders of every well-organ- 
ized campus are nestled numerous or- 
ganizations which are placed there solely 
for the betterment of the student bodies: 
churches with their pastors and student 
pastors, Christian Associations with their 
secretaries and assistant secretaries and 
their student officers and leaders, young 
people’s societies of various churches are 
all working for the common purpose of 
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providing healthful environments and de- 
sirable leadership to the ever changing 


student groups. Chief among these and 
most promising for service are the stu- 
dent discussion groups fostered in some 
cases by the Christian Associations. 

I have been requested to tell of the char- 
acter building influences as I have seen 
them on the technical college campus. It 
has been my good fortune during the past 
six years to be intimately associated with 
these groups where they have been work- 
ing successfully upon the Iowa State 
campus. 

The general plan of procedure was to 
bring together a group of faculty men 
who were to serve as discussion group 
leaders and who were to a large extent 
selected and invited by the students. 
These faculty leaders met once a week 
for luncheon and to develop an outline 
which could be used in leading the stu- 
dent groups. The faculty men chose 
men from their own group to serve as a 
program committee. to work with a 
similar student committee to select topics 
for discussion and to provide a prelimi- 
nary program for the leaders’ meeting. 
By agreement between students and fac- 
ulty it was decided to divide the topics 
about equally among religious, campus 
and international problems. 

During the first year of the discussion 
group program an average of approxi- 
mately 36 faculty men, including instruc- 
tors, department heads, and deans, met at 
these Friday luncheons for leaders’ con- 
ference. These were leaders of the fra- 
ternity groups and did not include the 
leaders of unorganized houses. On the 
Monday following, the faculty leaders 
went to the fraternities to which they had 
been invited for the series of discussions. 
The leader was the dinner guest of the 
house, and here many happy associations 
grew up. At the close of the meal, the 
leader and the boys adjourned to the par- 
lors and began the discussion. The stu- 
dents generally pulled their chairs into a 
semi-circle with the leader occupying a 
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chair in the center before them. Here 
the intimacy reputed to Mark Hopkins 
and his student was quickly established 
with a most pleasant half-hour resulting. 
The students previously had been fur- 
nished mimeographed copies of the pro- 
gram and the leader generally opened the 
discussion with some preliminary remarks 
which centered the students’ attention 
upon the problem. Commonly there were 
key men in the group who would state 
their opinions upon the topics and within 
a few minutes a live discussion would be 
under way, with a large proportion of the 
men participating, and with the leader 
stimulating the discussion with questions. 
Seldom was there any attempt to arrive 
at a definite conclusion upon a subject, 
and many times the arguments carried 
over within the groups during days to 
come. 

Faculty leaders for these groups came 
from nearly every department on the 
campus. The English department fur- 
nished seven; agricultural economics, 
five; history, four; agricultural engineer- 
ing, three; sociology, three; and many 
other departments, two or one. 

Among the topics discussed during 
single year were these: What should a 
student get out of four years in college? 
How may a student develop a construc- 
tive personality in college? What shall be 
our attitude towards the World Court? Is 
campus popularity worth seeking? What 
are the essentials of honorable conduct? 
What are the right standards of associa- 
tion between men and women on the 
campus? What factors should enter into 
the determining of a life work? 

The effort has always been made to 
select topics that are or should be essen- 
tially of interest to students. During the 
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time that the discussion groups have been 
held upon the campus they have been of 
great service in crystalizing student senti- 
ment and in creating sane campus opin- 
ions in matters that otherwise would have 
received little or no attention from many 
students. 
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Success in the discussion groups has 
been shown to rest largely with the per- 
sonality and initiative of the leaders. 
Some of the men could go to any of the 
fraternities and conduct an interesting 
discussion, while others would report a 


dull evening. During one year as many 
as seventy-five faculty men and women 
have participated in the program. As 
many as twenty-nine of the forty fra- 
ternities have had discussion groups, and 
in no year has the number been less than 
twenty-three. The average attendance of 
members and pledges in these meetings 
has been about twenty. 

Those who feel sure that the present 
generation is headed for destruction will 
find material for contemplation in the 
fact that the topics which have made the 
most hearty appeal have been those deal- 
ing intimately with morals and religion. 

In the winter of 1926, I was assigned 
to a large group of fine fellows where the 
discussions had never been successfu! 
previously. Several of the fellows had 
previously been in my classes, thus giving 
us a renewal of friendly contact. The 
discussions were held during the first few 
weeks in the fraternity parlors, but 
within a little while they chose to retire 
to their lodge rooms and there we met on 
a most intimate basis. As the meetings 
progressed they took up matters that per- 
tained very definitely to character build- 
ing as expressed through the spirit of re- 
ligion. On the last night of our program 
in the spirit of the truest sincerity that 
I have ever known, we stood together 
and most solemnly dedicated ourselves in- 
dividually and as a group to bringing our 
lives into intimate contacts with the great 
eternal spirit that controls the destinies 
of men. 

Because of other necessary work, the 
Y. M. C. A. has never attempted to con- 
tinue the discussion through the spring 
quarter, but the faculty men and women 
have enjoyed their leaders’ meetings so 
thoroughly that they have continued them 
almost to the end of the college year. 
































During one spring they made a study of 
the contribution of the various fields of 
learning to religion. These were par- 
ticipated in by the departments of biol- 
ogy, sociology, economics, industrial sci- 
ence, English, history, education, and 
home economics. There was no sort of 
compulsion upon faculty members, but 
the attendance increased continually, 
averaging between sixty and seventy-five, 
and the general opinion was that these 
conferences were very helpful and in- 
teresting. 

No one can approximate an accurate 
report of character building influences on 
the Iowa State campus without making 
special mention of the work of Dr. O. H. 
Cessna, the college chaplain. It is the 
natural assumption that a chaplain shall 
be working for the moral uplift of his 
campus, but this grand old man of Iowa 
State College has brought to the campus 
far more than the perfunctory service of 
a chaplain. The chapel services which he 
has conducted each Sunday morning for 
over a quarter of a century have provided 
a place of worship for a large proportion 
of the student body during all these years 
and the personal contacts which he has 
maintained with students have developed 
into choicely prized friendships. 

But after all has been said regarding 
external influences, and excellent as is the 
work which they do, it must be admitted 
that the real problem of character build- 
ing rests with faculty men and their 
students. If the teacher has a personality 
that appeals to students; if he has some- 
thing to bring to the individuals in his 
sections, something in addition to the 
technical knowledge of mathematics or 
chemistry; if, as he teaches his subject, 
he can reveal it as an interpretation of 
life, then he is fulfilling his highest obli- 
gation as a teacher, and the problem of 
character building in his classes is well 
under way. 

In my work, as a teacher of composi- 
tion, I have found the use of such com- 
pilations of essays as Points of View for 
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College Students, and Essays Towards 
Truth, very beneficial. For the past five 
years we have used The Outlook in 
nearly all sections of our expository 
classes. I am not a stockholder in that 
company nor am I paid to advertise, but 
its subject matter and its style lend them- 
selves particularly to the type of writing 
that we seek to secure, and while there 
are frequent editorial and student con- 
flicts of opinion, they are only frequent 
enough to maintain interest. The re- 
sulting growth of interest in social, re- 
ligious, and international problems is 
most gratifying, and it is fascinating to 
watch the character development as the 
students read and discuss the articles. 


Finally, there is no direction in which 
we can look where there is more of un- 
selfish devotion to the development of 
character than there is among the facul- 
ties of our colleges. While each pro- 
fessor rightly desires most to impart as 
much of his subject as he can to those 
who come within his direction, his chief 
recompense comes as he sees the young 
men who are under him, developing in 
logical reasoning power and in the under- 
standing of life’s complexities, and as he 
afterwards hears of them, occupying 
positions of trust and growing into useful 
citizens. 

It is with the idea of humanizing the 
whole field of education that such devices 
as freshman week have come into being. 
The realization that the individual is 
practically lost in the chaos of mass edu- 
cation is producing a remedy to alleviate 
the malady. As a continuation of fresh- 
man week, it has been suggested that a 
hopeful device for orienting students is 
the appointment of an advisory com- 
mittee from the faculty that shall operate 
more thoroughly than the merely nominal 
advisory system commonly functions. If, 
from the different departments where 
freshmen courses are compulsory, there 
should be selected one faculty member to 
serve in conjunction with the Dean of 
Men or of Women in an advisory capac- 
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ity to the students with whom they have 
natural contacts, much could be accom- 
plished in bringing about a better under- 
standing of the purposes and methods of 
securing an education, and a much im- 
proved condition would result. 

One prominent university president, 
who has made a careful study of this 
problem, and who recognizes the loss of 
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Mark Hopkins from the large campus, 
has stated to me that in his own institu- 
tion he has no less than forty men who 
are just as able to advise students, and 
who are better trained than was Mark 
Hopkins. But until such men are given 
the specific duty of counseling with 
undergraduates, their valuable experience 
will be largely unused 


SCHOOLS AND THE BUILDING OF 
CHARACTER 


WILLIAM L. Bryan* 


HE hardest thing in the world is to 
make really better the moral habits 
of oneself or of any one else. It is enor- 
mously difficult to change any habit. 
Recently at Indiana University Dean 
Pound of the Harvard School of Law 
recited a list of grammatically unlawful 
phrases which he had found in the ex- 
amination papers of his students—all of 
them post-graduates, all of them in the 
upper levels of ability and attainment as 
compared with average college men. 
These superior men coming up through 
many of the best schools and colleges of 
America had mastered a thousand hard 
tasks, but had not escaped from the bad 
speech habits of childhood. In a matter 
of morals the task is far harder. There 
one must fight habit and also passion. A 
man has no passionate interest in saying 
“T seen” or “He don’t” or “I ain’t.” But 
his bad moral habits are entrenched in 
kungers and hates which cry up from 
every cell of his body. “I find then a 
law,” says Paul, “that when I would do 
good evil is present with me. For I de- 
light in the law of God after the inward 
man: But I see another law in my mem- 
bers warring against the law of my mind 
bringing me into captivity to the law of 
sin which is in my members. O wretched 


*Dr. Bryan is President of Indiana State Univer- 
sity. This article is an address delivered January 20, 


1927, before the Third Annual Conference on Charac- 
ter Education at Indianapolis. 


man that I am who shall deliver me from 
this dead body.” Romans 7 :21-24. 

To make a plan for moral improvement 
is a joyous enterprise. To bring about 
real improvement in oneself or in any one 
else is the hardest thing in the world. 
Nevertheless, we must think of plans and 
methods, and I shall at this time name 
four. 


I 


Moral education requires good teach- 
ing of the regular school subjects. 

A few years ago I inspected a high 
school which was abnormally bad. I saw 
first year students of algebra trying to 
multiply one quantity by another when 
they did not know anything with certainty 
from the first of the book to the lesson of 
the day. They did not know exactly how 
to add or subtract or multiply. They 
did not know a coefficient from an ex- 
ponent. They could not have had one 
good lesson since school began. They 
were stumbling about trying by hook or 
crook to get the answers in the book. I 
found very much the same condition in 
other classes. Of course there was dis- 
order. A glance across the room would 
show everywhere potential anarchy. I 
was not surprised to hear later that the 
principal had been dismissed and that a 
lively school war had broken out in the 
community. The whole school situation 





























in that town was sick. A principal part 
of the blame doubtless was that children 
were going to school day after day with- 
out being made to work steadily at good 
tasks. A few years later I found a new 
situation, a new man at the head, a new 
policy—lessons in the outset short; a few 
alphabetic things exactly learned; chil- 
dren having the satisfaction of little suc- 
cesses, learning to like work, getting the 
habit of work; energies turned from 
wrong disease-making channels to right 
health-making channels ; the whole school 
situation growing healthy and health-giv- 
ing. In a word, here was real moral prog- 
ress, which came largely (not wholly) 
from the fact that children were properly 
led to work at the tasks which make civ- 
ilized men. 

Here I wish to say a word for those 
teachers who are not much touched by 
emotion, who never preach and seldom 
sing, whose lives are slow and gray but 
who lead children to work steadily and 
in good temper from September to June 
at the A B C’s of civilized knowledge and 
who, therefore, develop in children the 
habit of steady, hard work. These teach- 
ers are the hidden builders of society. 
They are not seen among the heroes on 
horseback. They are on foot, in the dust, 
lost in the crowd, but theirs is the hero- 
ism which bears up and carries forward 
most of the work of civilization. 


II 


Moral education requires that right 
principles of morality be taught. 

The teaching of morals is a thing not 
to be despised or neglected. This is 
proved by the experience of the best 
races through thousands of years. The 
best example is the practice and experi- 
ence of the Hebrews. The bare fact that 
the Hebrew race has survived under the 
most difficult conditions, producing gen- 
eration after generation of healthy men 
and women, producing century after cen- 
‘tury great men, makers of civilization, is 
complete proof of the fundamental mor- 
ality of that race and makes them authori- 
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tative counselors as to the moral educa- 
tion of children. 


If the test of truth is experience, then 
this experience in producing men through 
the greater part of historic time has a 
weight far beyond the most plausible 
theorizing, whose claim for consideration 
is that it is fresh. Apart from any theo- 
logical consideration, I believe that the 
best book on methods of moral education 
is the Hebrew Bible. In the forefront 
of their moral theory and practice the 
Hebrews put the teaching of the Law. 
From end to end the Old Testament rings 
with this counsel ! 


The Law is thy life. Teach it to thy 
children when thou liest down and when 
thou risest up and when thou art by the 
way. Lay up these my worps in thy heart 
and in thy soul and bind them as a sign 
upon thy hand and they shall be as front- 
lets between thine eyes. Wherewithal 
shall a young man cleanse his way? By 
taking heed thereto according to thy 
Word. Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet 
and a light unto my path. 

The same counsel is given to the people 
as a whole. The Law is your life. For- 
sake it and you will be scattered and de- 
stroyed. Keep it and you shall live among 
the nations forever. This curse and this 
blessing have been fulfilled even unto this 
day. 

The same evidence of the value of 
moral teaching comes to us from the his- 
tory of the Christian church in its best 
estate, ancient and modern. Christianity, 
through the church and family, and also 
during most of its history through the 
schools, has taught children its principles 
of faith and practice. Most men of every 
faith recognize the value of much of this 
teaching, and all recognize its efficiency. 
The Ten Commandments and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount sink deep into the 
marrow of a society whose children learn 
them by heart. 

I shall not discuss here the calamitous 
fact that in avoiding, as we must, the en- 
tanglement of church and state, we are 
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not free to use in our schools the greatest 
book of morals which the human race 
possesses. We must do the best we can 
in spite of this handicap. There is no ade- 
quate compensation for it. 


III 

Moral education requires the help of 
art. 

The most distinguished advocate of art 
as a means of moral education known to 
me is Plato. Plato believed as severely 
as the writers of the Bible that there 
is no law for children, or for men or na- 
tions, except the eternal Truth. He 
thought, however, that children could 
not comprehend truth in its abstract pu- 
rity and must receive it through the forms 
of art. He urged, therefore, that rigid 
selection be made of the few best poems 
and songs which were true and pure as 
well as beautiful, so that through them 
children might get a first sense of the 
truth necessary for their lives. 

Thirty years ago in this town I heard 
a disciple of Plato, an educational states- 
man, Nebraska Cropsey, tell of the com- 
ing of art into the schools of Indianapo- 
lis. Here are tens of thousands of chil- 
dren, she said, that are touched by no up- 
lifting institution except the school. We 
teach them to read and to spell and to 
add, and presently thousands of them go 
out to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for life, without a glimpse of 
beauty and without the hunger for it. 
We give them, she said, an art museum, 
and no interest in going there. 

I remember the nun-like quiet, the 
white fire of this woman as she said: If 
we are to save Indianapolis from damna- 
tion, we must bring to all these children 
of the people the greatest music in the 
world that they can like, the greatest pic- 
tures in the world that they can like, the 
greatest poetry in the world that they 
can like. They will like some of these 
things if they have the chance. And then 
she said, in substance as Plato said before 
her: “Our youth will dwell in a land of 
health amid fair sights and sounds, and 
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beauty the effluence of fair works will 
meet the sense like a breeze and insensi- 
bly draw the soul even in childhood into 
harmony with the beauty of reason.” 

Within the thirty years since Nebraska 
Cropsey and Wilhemina Seegmueller 
made the vision of Plato in some degree a 
reality in Indianapolis, the American 
schools elsewhere and almost everywhere 
have done the like. 

In this connection I wish to indicate 
a certain new movement from which I 
have good expectation. I have for years 
hoped to see made a list of books for 
children which should have these three 
characteristics: (1) The list would be 
small, perhaps 100 books. (2) Every 
book would be, of course, quite first-rate. 
(3) The men and the methods of selection 
would be such as to give the excellent 
small list the greatest possible prestige. 

Then I would hope that this small 
group of quite first-rate books would go 
into every school of America, not only to 
benefit millions of children individually 
but to unite them. Dr. Newlon has said 
that if any group of propagandists could 
control the curriculum and textbooks of 
American schools, they could in large part 
control the ideas of America in twenty 
years. Sundry groups of propagandists are 
trying to do that thing. I propose another 
propaganda. I propose that every school in 
America, along with whatever else it has, 
shall have the same small shelf of books, 
every book chosen as a work of genius 
that children can like. Not all children 
will read or care. But millions of children 
from ocean to ocean, millions of children 
of diverse race and breeding and occupa- 
tion, will grow together in mind by know- 
ing together and loving together a few 
eternally great things. America will be 
rightly united when in such fashion its 
children grow together in mind. 

Let me add that committees of the As- 
sociation of American Universities, of 
the American Library Association, and 
of the National Education Association 
are working together at this plan. 














IV 

Moral education requires just and wise 
administration of the school. 

The most important influence affecting 
a boy’s character is not what is said to 
him but how he is treated. Opening exer- 
cises may go in one ear and out the other, 
but an unfair deal in discipline is not for- 
gotten in forty years. What kind of deal 
the boy gets depends first upon the 
teacher. If she is mean, uncandid, unfair, 
petty, vindictive, her school is as if 
stricken with a plague. Her moral dis- 
eases are catching and reappear in a score 
of evil ways in the children. On the other 
hand, if the teacher is good tempered, 
honest, fair, magnanimous, these qualities 
of health are also catching. I agree heart- 
ily with the old commonplace saying that 
by far the most important factor in moral 
education is the character and disposition 
of the teacher. 

It is, however, necessary to remember 
that the kind of deal a boy gets in school 
depends upon many who stand behind 
the teacher—the superintendent, the trus- 
tees, the city council, or the city boss. If 
the situation behind the teacher is cor- 
rupt, if men can reach through the 
teacher and determine the treatment that 
falls to the children—not for the chil- 
dren’s sake but for their own corrupt ad- 
vantage—then the school, which ought to 
be a kingdom of righteousness, tends to 
become a kingdom of iniquity. When this 
mortal offense against the life of the chil- 
dren is tolerated, all ordinary means of 
moral education become futile or worse. 
When the things done are a shock to the 
justice of the school, the presentation of 
noble ideals there seems a kind of blas- 
phemy. 

What can the teacher do in such a case? 
Two things are possible. You can fight 
as Chancellor Lindley fought for us all 
in Kansas. You can stand at the door of 
your school between the kingdom within 
which should be sacred and those who 
would ravish it, and can fight there untii 
you fall—not less heroically than one who 
falls in battle. 
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But there is another possibility. Men 
are not divided into good and bad. All 
men are both good and bad in varying 
proportions. A school man needs to re- 
member that he is far from perfect him- 
self, and then he needs to discover that 
his worst opponent is not without ele- 
ments of goodness. The best school men 
know these things well. They face a cor- 
rupt city as they face a bad school—to 
convert, to rescue, to win the city up to 
its own best convictions. In this way the 
so-called bad man who runs amuck 
through the school system may be led to 
come round and join the guard about the 
school where his children go. He does 
this not through the fine diplomacy of 
any one, but because at the bottom of his 
heart he is a good man. 

I often think that the most dangerous 
position which any man among us holds 
is that of school superintendent. The 
government cares for the soldier and for 
his family. But the school man, at the 
height of his capacity and usefulness, may 
be struck down and turned out with wife 
and children and without resource. It is 
a fearful calling. It is no wonder that 
many falter and droop and seek only to 
creep from year to year in safety. It is 
no wonder that some of a finer sort turn 
aside in despair and seek only to save 
their own honor in a wicked and perverse 
generation. But it is a wonder, a wonder 
none the less because again and again we 
see it happen, when the school master 
makes the community his charge and, 
through a generation of service, with a 
scant living, and at peril of his daily 
bread, leads his people and their children 
some way on the upward road. 

Teacher, preacher, artist, statesman: 
we require and we possess these four. 
They are sometimes evident in some de- 
gree in the same person—perhaps in the 
master of a village school. Happy for 
you and me if following any of them we 
may help toward the supreme goal of all 
human endeavor—the good society which 
is the Kingdom of God. 











GROUP EDUCATION AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF CHARACTER 


EMANUEL GAMORAN* 


HARACTER education has for a 

long time been assumed to mean 
training or development of the individual 
in relation to a few abstract ideals, such 
as justice, honesty, mercy or love. Edu- 
cators have felt that the cultivation of 
these ideals was a separate and distinct 
task that could be cared for apart from 
the ordinary daily activities in which 


the individual engages. More and 
more we are coming to realize that 
one’s character depends greatly on 


one’s reactions to many situations in life. 
If the reactions of an individual to given 
situations are considered as leading to de- 
sirable consequences, we say that he is a 
person of “good” character. If the reac- 
tions of an individual to many situations 
are thought to lead to undesirable conse- 
quences, we say that he is a person of 
“bad” character. From this point of view 
we recognize that the responses of an in- 
dividual in the course of his daily occu- 
pation, no matter what it is, constitute an 
important part of his character, just as 
his reactions during his leisure time to 
non-occupational situations also constitute 
a phase of his character. 

At the same time that recent educa- 
tional theory has come to realize the great 
importance of all the activities in which 
a person engages in the course of his daily 
work and rest, it has also come to admit 
that certain generalized ideas and ideals 
may be more potent in molding character 
than others that are more specific. Thus 
the acceptance of the ideal of Justice as 
a guide in one’s life’s activities may, on 
the whole, be said to have more effect 
upon character than brushing one’s teeth 
every day, even though the latter might 


*Dr. Gamoran is Educational Director, Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. This article is an 
address delivered January 20, 1927, before the Third 
Annual Conference on Character Education at In- 
dianapolis. 
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also be considered a phase of character 
development. Bearing the above in mind 
the problem of character education re- 
solves itself into two tasks. 

1. How shall we take care of the 
many situations with which the child is 
confronted so that his reactions to them 
should lead to positive character results? 

2. How can we develop certain gen- 
eralized ideals and attitudes so intensely 
that they be accepted as guides in life? 

From a certain point of view the sec- 
ond might be considered the same as the 
first, but inasmuch as I consider these 
generalized ideals of great importance it 
seems well to deal with them separately 
in this paper. 


METHOD OF DEVELOPING CHARACTER 


A time there was when we thought 
that right conduct could be easily 
achieved through knowledge. Our entire 
curriculum in the past, and to a great 
extent today, especially in religious 
schools, is based on that naive assump- 
tion. That is why so many religious 
schools still teach children to memorize 
the —Ten Commandments, assuming that 
once these are learned by heart they 
would bring about the conduct thus im- 
plied. Now we are coming to recognize 
in a general way that while moral knowl- 
edge may have some effect on character, 
it does not necessarily lead to moral con- 
duct and hence we recognize the impor- 
tance that life places on the development 
of the “good” individual. If it is true 
that we learn to do by doing, then we 
learn to make the right responses by mak- 
ing them. 

It follows, therefore, that the develop- 
ment of one’s character depends more on 
those things which occupy a major part 
of his time than on those which occupy a 
relatively minor part. If it is true that 
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character is being formed all the time, in 
home, in church or synagog, in the street, 
in public school as well as in religious 
school, it becomes important for us to 
consider the time spent by the child in 
each of these and especially in the relig- 
ious or ethnic school of his group. For 
example, even a cursory consideration of 
this fact would lead us to the conclusion 
that in view of the very minimum of 
time given to religious education in most 
Protestant schools and in a great many 
Jewish schools, these religious schools 
cannot, from the point of view of time 
alone, claim too much as their contribu- 
tion to the development of the character 
of the children whom they educate. It 
would be somewhat presumptuous for a 
religious school that cares for its children 
two hours a week or less to think of itself 
as the only or even the chief contributor 
to the development of character. 


THE HoME AND THE RELIGIOUS OR 
EtHNic Group 


We should recognize that the home 
controls a considerable part of the child’s 
time. Out of a total of 105 hours, roughly 
speaking, 25 are given to public school, 
2 hours, sometimes, to religious school, 
and the rest are divided among home, 
street, and other miscellaneous activities. 
Hence, merely from the point of view of 
time, the home necessarily plays a large 
part in the development of the individual. 

However, outside of all considerations 
of time, the home is important for far 
more fundamental reasons. No child 
lives in a nondescript home. His home is 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish. It is 
Italian or German or Anglo-Saxon. The 
degree of Americanization of any one of 
these, of course, depends mostly on 
whether the parents of the children are 
first or second generation immigrants, but 
no matter how Americanized a given 
home may be, the antecedents of the par- 
ents have necessarily played an important 
part in shaping its way of life. In other 
words, each home is a part of a certain 
group. Insofar as the child lives within 
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that home he is living to some extent dif- 
ferently from other children, because he 
belongs to a certain religious or ethnic 
group. The same applies to the church 
or synagog in which the groups may again 
be subdivided so that one is not merely 
Protestant but of a certain sect of Prot- 
estantism, not merely Jewish but Ortho- 
dox or Reform, etc. The neighborhood, 
too, exerts an influence of its own. Hence 
it is important that we consider the effect 
of this group life upon the individual and 
upon the formation of his character. To 
the extent that we can control the life of 
the home, the synagog, or the neighbor- 
hood, we are affecting character. The 
most effective way thus far discovered for 
influencing these institutions or groups is 
group education. 


By group education we understand spe- 
cial education supplementary to that of 
the public school. The assumption is that 
the child attends the public school and 
that he receives an additional education in 
a special school belonging to a religious 
or an ethnic group. It makes no differ- 
ence what kind of group it is. It may be 
an ideological group, that is, a group or- 
ganized about the perpetuation of a cer- 
tain idea; or it may be an ethnic group 
which, having certain ideological aspects. 
may also have bonds of race. In order 
that the child should be able to react 
wisely to the situations that confront him 
in his group life he must have a knowl- 
edge and a sympathetic understanding of 
the past of that group, its history and its 
culture. This is just as necessary as an 
intelligent and sympathetic understanding 
of the traditions of the family are impor- 
tant to enable the child to react wisely in 
the family group. 

Assuming even that an _ individual 
would like to cut off all his affiliations 
with his past (which itself would have a 
negative effect on character) the majority 
group, nevertheless, recognizes him as a 
member of some distinctive smaller re- 
ligious or ethnic group. At any rate this 
is true in a great many cases. Under the 
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circumstances the individual may pursue 
one of two courses. He can either live as 
an intelligent member of his group, which 
necessitates a certain amount of educa- 
tional effort on the part of the group, or 
his affiliation may be considered a mere 
accident by himself and by others, with- 
out attaching to it that meaning which an 
intelligent person is compelled to attach 
to the principal facts of life. Surely it is 
unnecessary to point out that intelligence 
of this sort has an effect on one’s charac- 
ter. We know few people more contempti- 
ble than the hypocrite who pretends to be 
what he is not, or not to be what he is. 

For the development of such intelli- 
gence on the part of the individual belong- 
ing to a small group a special system of 
education is necessary. The public school 
can be expected to transmit to children 
only those common educational require- 
ments that are necessary for all in order 
to maintain and develop a certain amount 
of like-mindedness,—I say likeminded- 
ness, not uniformity—which is necessary 
for any democracy. If the group is a re- 
ligious group, obviously the public school 
cannot be expected to integrate the child 
into that group. Any attempt in that di- 
rection would be a violation of that sa- 
cred principle of democracy, the separation 
of church and state. If the group is an 
ethnic group the public school cannot, be- 
cause of the general nature of its curricu- 
lum, and because of the need of taking 
care of the minimum requirements of a 
general secular education, undertake the 
task of socializing the child into the eth- 
nic group life. 

It might be well to look at this phase 
of character education from the point of 
view of the larger group in which the in- 
dividual lives. Let us say that he is a 
naturalized Frenchman living in America. 
If it be true that a lack of appreciation 
on his part of the history of the French 
people and lack of understanding of 
French culture may develop within him 
an attitude of insincerity and a desire to 
hide the fact that he is a Frenchman, that 


will no doubt affect his character nega- 
tively. But he will not be alone responsi- 
ble for such a character effect. The re- 
sponsibility may also be that of the larger 
group, the majority of the American peo- 
ple, who may not have the right attitude 
toward other cultures than their own. It 
might be well, in this connection, to quote 
what I have had occasion to point out in 
a study of the attitude that the larger 
group takes toward ethnic education. 


“Many... . . fail to concede the right of 
socializing the child into the ethnic group. They 
concede religious education, but associate all 
sorts of imaginary dangers with ethnic group 
education. Essentially, such an attitude is not 
merely undemocratic, but is also inconsistent. 
It is inconsistent because if it is true that 
socialization into the world community is the 
aim of education (I assume that an ideal edu- 
cation does not stop with one’s country) and 
that this can be attained by socialization into 
many ‘societies’ (provided they be not anti- 
social), this privilege cannot be extended with 
consistency to one group and not extended to 
another.” 


Such people, though they do not al- 
ways say it, conceive that there is a cer- 
tain incompatibility between socializing 
the child into the group known as 
“America” and socializing him into the 
group known as the “world.” The im- 
plication seems to be one of a conflict 
between loyalty to America and loyalty to 
humanity. In the same way people who 
would object to specific French education 
from an ethnic point of view, might do so 
because they see an imaginary conflict be- 
tween loyalty to the French group and 
loyalty to America. If such conflict ex- 
ists, consistency would demand the rejec- 
tion of American education. As we feel 
that no such conflict exists, the extension 
of similar rights to the French and to 
other ethnic groups, unless their anti-so- 
ciality can be proven, naturally follows. 


“The reason why we do not’ feel compelled 
to give up American education for the sake of 
socializing the child into the world i is threefold. 
In the first place, we perceive in America a 
large group with many and varied shared in- 
terests. Secondly, this group not only shows 
many and varied interests shared by individu- 
uals within the group but also much interplay 

1. Gamoran, E., Changing Conceptions in Jewish 
Education, book II, page 51. 
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with other groups outside of America. For 
this reason we do not fear any limitation or 
narrowing of interests. Thirdly, we conceive 
for other reasons that America is one of the 
finest means toward the socialization of the 
child into the world.” 


So, although the writer feels that group 
life and group education are their own 
justification,® and that it is suppression of 
life that requires justification, he never- 
theless conceives group education to serve 
the larger end,—socialization into the 
next larger group and into the largest 
group. For, we would hardly expect any- 
one to be able to participate intelligently 
and effectively in community life if he 
has not first learned to participate sympa- 
thetically in family life. It would seem 
that the initiation of the individual inte 
small groups is a necessary means for his 
socialization into larger groups. 

VALUES OF SpeciFic Group EpUuCATION 

One might still ask what may we ex- 
pect as “character results” of specific 
group education. It has already been 
pointed out that the home plays a signifi- 
cant part in the development of certain 
attitudes on the part of the child. It 
should now also be pointed out that the 
formation of character is not merely a 
matter of time. To be sure, the institu- 
tion or the group in which the child 
spends a major part of his time has more 
opportunity to develop attitudes that will 
count for or against good character, but 
time is not the only element. The nature 
of the experiences that the child under- 
goes in those groups is of equal if not of 
greater importance. Certain experiences 
are of greater intensity. For example: in 
the home such events as birth, illness, 
marriage, and death take place. These ex- 
periences are intimate and of great in- 
tensity. The intensity of the reaction 
surely enters as a factor in the formation 
of attitudes which determine subsequent 
action. People are coming to realize that 
certain attitudes affect character more 
than others because they are emotional- 


2. Ibid., book II, page 52. 
3. Berkson, I. B., 
chapter IV. 
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ized, and because such emotionalized at- 
titudes of children are formed to a con- 
siderable extent by father and mother. It 
is also fair to assume that parents as a 
whole are eager to see their children de- 
velop into worth-while men and women. 
The attitude of children to parents 
should, therefore, be one of respect and 
sympathy. This is too often, unfortu- 
nately, not the case with immigrant chil- 
dren who enter the public school and do 
not at the same time receive supplemen- 
tary group education. 

The children quickly adjust themselves 
to the new situation in this country, at 
least superficially. They learn English. 
they associate with their new friends in 
public school, they join clubs, they feel 
that they are a part of the new environ- 
ment. The home, with all its possible so- 
cial influence for good, stands in direct 
contrast to the public school, because the 
parents (who are older) find difficulty in 
adjusting themselves to their new envi- 
ronment. Whatever we may say of 
Americanization we ought to realize the 
difficulties involved in the case of an adult 
who comes, let us say, from an eastern 
European ghetto or from a small village 
in southern Italy, and who cannot adjust 
himself to this new environment. The 
process requires patience on our part and 
time on his. 

The child in the meantime treads his 
new path. In a very short time the par- 
ent, accustomed to a totally different en- 
vironment in his old home, makes the 
sad discovery that he does not under- 
stand his own child. At times he is not 
even conscious of this lack of under- 
standing any more than the child is of 
his steadily growing away from his father 
and mother. A chasm is thus created be- 
tween members of the same immigrant 
family, between parents and children, a 
chasm which is the cause of many a 
tragedy in immigrant life in this country. 
The negative effect of such a breach upon 
the character of the children can hardly 
be overestimated, and the only way by 
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which this disaster can be overcome is 
through a special supplementary system 
of education that will perform the func- 
tion of enabling the child to be sympa- 
thetic to his parents at the same time that 
he is adjusting himself to the new en- 
vironment, and of teaching the parent to 
follow the child’s progress sympathetic- 
cally, and at the same time try to adjust 
himself. Surely here there is involved 
character education both of children and 
adults. 

It should also be pointed out that many 
of the basic attitudes which children form 
in the home have a great deal of feeling 
accompanying them—feeling so deep that 
it is at times more powerful than intellect 
to determine later action. As has been 
pointed out by Briggs,* such attitudes can 
be great forces for good or evil. They 
would do good if they had the proper 
intellectual justification in addition to the 
accompaniment of feeling. Left to itself 
the home may not be in a position to 
judge which attitudes are intellectually 
justifiable and which are not. The sup- 
plementary school, which we assume 
would be under the care of teachers, prin- 
cipals and workers in the field of educa- 
tion, is in a better position to evaluate some 
of these attitudes, especially if they are 
related to certain customs and folkways, 
to the mores of the group. 

Here is the opportunity of religion and 
the religious group. Part of this education 
and influence upon character may be ex- 
erted by the church or the synagog. The 
social life within the religious group, the 
various religious celebrations, the atti- 
tudes to study and to leisure that can be 
developed in such an institution as the 
church or synagog center are manifold, 
and each of these may be considered a 
factor in the formation of character. Now 
both home and synagog or church can be 
affected a great deal by special group edu- 
cation, for it should have as one of its 
primary aims the affiliation of the chil- 
dren and their socialization into these 


Briggs, T. H., Curriculum Problems. 
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groups. If group education does not ac- 
complish that, it has failed in its purpose. 

It might be well here to digress for a 
moment to point out the significance of 
this conception of character education as 
dependent upon the life led by the chil- 
dren and upon the intensity of their ex- 
periences, in relation to a changing con- 
ception of the religious school. In the 
past the religious school was always asso- 
ciated with a certain amount of mystic- 
ism. The school had to transmit either a 
special conception of God or at least the 
idea of a personal God. Many schools 
and many religious teachers still conceive 
that to be their function today. At the 
same time, if we wish to face the facts 
frankly, we must admit that there are 
many who have eliminated such concep- 
tions from their thinking and consider 
the religious school a place for moral in- 
struction only. Now, from the point of 
view of the limited time it gives to in- 
struction, the religious school would have 
little claim or little opportunity to bring 
about moral conduct, but if the religious 
or ethnic school can serve as a lever with 
which to lift the home and the church 
into a state of living and functioning en- 
tities, it will have a’ great opportunity. 
Everything that group education can do 
through the home and through the church 
for the development of character will be 
indirectly, if not directly, influenced by 
the group school. 


Group EpucaTIon AND ATTITUDE 
ForRMATION 


Besides the influence that special group 
education may exert upon home and syna- 
gog, and therefore upon character, there 
are certain general attitudes which might 
be expected to be the direct outcome of 
group education and, therefore, closely 
related to character formation. One of 
these is what I like to call the broadening 
influence of education by a special group. 
The customs of one group, generally a 
small group, are ridiculed by another 
group, epecially if the second is the larger. 
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Does this fact involve character or not? 
Is such an attitude of ridicule a result of 
intellect having logical justification, or is 
it only too often a result of rationaliza- 
tion, in accordance with Professor Rob- 
inson’s definition of the word, namely, 
assigning a reason for a favorite belief? 
Does an attitude of superiority or cold in- 
difference to the practices of foreigners 
necessarily indicate the presence of good 
character or the absence of it? If it 
should be true that we can be sympathetic 
to the ways of life of other people even 
though they be different from our own, 
has not group education something to 
contribute along the line of character de- 
velopment in this respect? Does not the 
fact that a child learns more than one 
language, more than one history, accepts 
the burden of another culture, tend to 
broaden his character, to make him less 
provincial and more a citizen of a world 
trying to grow more democratic ?° 
Furthermore, whenever a small group 
living in the midst of a larger group at- 
.empts to maintain and foster a separate 
culture, it is not merely accepting an ad- 
ditional burden. It is also undertaking the 
difficult task of criticism. For a critical 
attitude means the ability not merely to 
follow the crowd, but to stand alone when 
necessary. “Free moral judgment” im- 
plies the ability not merely to follow what 
is reputed to be right, but also to question 
and to be critical of it, and perhaps to 
change standards. There is, no doubt, a 
tendency to shift from group conformity 
to absolute opposition to group control. 
Such attitudes are developed in the home, 
and again, let me emphasize, in a definite 
type of home. The public school is not 
the first to undertake the task of devel- 
oping these attitudes on the part of chil- 
dren. The home always precedes it and 
often the religious school. And yet a great 
deal of one’s character may depend upon 
the discovery of the golden mean be- 
tween slavish obedience to group domina- 
tion and utter rebellion against group con- 
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trol. Such a golden mean is the ultimate 
result of many opportunities to exercise 
a critical attitude in many situations con- 
fronting the individual. Surely this is in 
some way affected by the need of becom- 
ing the possessor of another culture be- 
sides that of the majority group. Surely 
this is affected by the process of integra- 
tion into a religious community, especially 
if the religion is not that of the majority. 

There are many more attitudes that one 
might mention as being possible experi- 
ences of the individual who is socialized 
into certain small groups, but there is at 
least one more that is most worthy of at- 
tention, and that is the attitude of open- 
mindedness. Certainly not all situations 
that confront us in life are going to be 
the same. Whether action at any one time 
will be right or wrong may depend on our 
ability to be open-minded and to suspend 
both “judgment” and “feeling” before we 
act. An attitude of closed-mindedness is 
not conducive to the possibility of right 
action from this point of view. Briggs 
points out that “one is in general con- 
servative or radical, restrained or impul- 
sive, temperate or extreme.’* As we all 
have such tendencies, and as these involve 
attitudes to right and wrong, it is im- 
portant to consider whether open-minded- 
ness cannot help toward desirable action 
in many cases. From this point of view 
the value of being initiated into a com- 
munity besides that of the state of which 
one forms a part is paramount. First of 
all, the additional experience relates the 
individual to another group. Secondly, it 
performs also the function of relating 
him, geographically (not politically) 
speaking, to a culture that is being fos- 
tered in another country, thereby bring- 
ing him nearer to internationalism. And 
in the case of such a group as the Jewish 
group, or such groups as the great relig- 
ious groups, he is related very definitely 
to a “society” the world over. This, it 
seems to me, would result in a greater 
recognition of the possibilities of life, of 


6. Briggs, T. H., op. cit., page 53. 
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greater open-mindedness and, if you will, 
receptivity to internationalism and peace, 
which so many of us pronounce with our 
lips but do so little to bring into reality. 

Once more before closing my paper I 
wish to refer to the “emotionalized atti- 
tudes” which, in accordance with Briggs, 
play so important a part in character for- 
mation. It is quite possible that emotion- 
alism operates almost all the time. We 
control the processes through education, 
through teaching the correct reason as an 
accompaniment of a process that would 
otherwise be purely emotional. This, of 
course, is possible only where there is 
conscious educational effort. 

It should be pointed out here that the 
subject requires a great deal of careful 
study, or we shall be unable to say 
whether all reactions are emotionalized 
and to what extent, and still less how 
such emotions can be controlled in the 
educational process. The fact that cer- 
tain ethnic groups like the Anglo-Saxon 
are inclined to exercise, relatively speak- 
ing, control of their emotions, (coldness), 
while others, like Jews and Italians, are 
more inclined to free expression to their 
emotions, should be considered in relation 
to the possibilities which group education 
affords. Within the intimacy of the eth- 
nic group emotions expressed may be 
freely studied. The attempt to hide and 
restrain an emotion which is a natural 
and free outgrowth on the part of an in- 
dividual may lead to hypocrisy, while its 
free expression may lead to the develop- 
ment of genuineness and sincerity. Those 
“‘Americanizationists” who think that dull 
uniformity is a virtue and diversity of in- 
tellectual interest and cultural satisfaction 
a vice, should find in this idea food for 
contemplation. For the study of the emo- 
tions free expression is necessary and 
concealment a hindrance. Free expression 
is more likely to take place if special 
group education provides the opportunity 
for it. If it is true, as Professor Kilpat- 
rick has pointed out, that moral education 
requires the addition of wholesome inter- 
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ests and a relation of new interests to 
old interests, what better opportunity can 
there be found for such education than 
that of developing an interest in the cul- 
ture of one’s group. Through pariicipa- 
tion in the group culture the individual 
learns to be responsive to the home and 
the religious or ethnic group, and through 
those to the larger group, even to the 
largest. 


CONCLUSION 


If the above analysis is correct, certain 
corollaries, it would seem, naturally fol- 
low. First of all, secular educators inter- 
ested primarily in the public school 
should at the same time look with sym- 
pathetic interest upon the religious school. 
Guarding faithfully the fundamental 
principles of the separation of church 
and state, they might well take the atti- 
tude that the public school should not so 
occupy the time of the child as to make 
a supplementary group education after 
public school hours impossible, on ac- 
count of late sessions and lack of time, or 
on account of fatigue. 

Second, public school educators should 
realize that the ethnic school is not merely 
a matter of a few self-conscious immi- 
grants, eager to preserve themselves re- 
gardless of what the consequences might 
be to the larger group, but one of their 
greatest allies in the development of char- 
acter. Through it, as through the religious 
school, the individual is enabled to be sin- 
cere, to know himself and his past, and to 
recognize that these factors in some way 
affect him as an individual. 

Third, the public school should, in all 
neighborhoods, but especially in neigh- 
borhoods in which there are many immi- 
grant children, reorganize its curriculum 
with a view to including special courses 
that will give all children in America a 
sympathetic attitude to the ethnic ante- 
cedents of each other. Great care will 
have to be taken that such courses should 
be prepared by careful students who are 


























acquainted with their respective groups 
and who could be relied upon on the one 
hand not to sing panegyrics and on the 
other not to write on the basis of prej- 
udices. 

From the point of view of the religious 
or the ethnic school, the above analysis 
points to the need of integrating the chil- 
dren into such institutions as the home, 
the church or the synagog, and not merely 
of teaching a certain curriculum. Second, 
each group providing group education 
should examine its own past with a-view 
to emphasizing those values that will lead 
to certain generalized attitudes making 
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for desirable character development. Only 
through an intelligent appreciation on the 
part of secular and religious school au- 
thorities of what constitutes character, of 
the means of bringing it about, of the 
need of open-mindedness, of the need to 
study the constantly growing scientific 
experimentation in character education, 
can we hope to develop a generation of 
men and women that will make the 
America of the future known in the 
world not merely as a land of material 
wealth and mechanical and industrial 
progress, but also as a nation of great 
cultural and spiritual interests. 


CHARACTER BUILDING THROUGH THE 
PRESS 


Wits J. ApBot* 


AD I been given the selection of the 

topic to which I am speaking this 
morning I think I would have phrased it 
“Building the Character of the Newspa- 
per.” For it would seem to be obvious 
that no very estimable character can be 
communicated to men and women by 
newspapers themselves destitute of that 
essential qualification for rendering serv- 
ice. And many of them—not all by any 
means—are lamentably without character. 
One wonders why. It is not a complete 
explanation to say that most owners of 
newspapers have ceased to regard them 
as anything more than mere business en- 
terprises, devoted primarily to gathering 
in the largest number of dollars for their 
fortunate possessors. Even if that were 
in fact their sole function it would not 
justify the depths of intellectual and so- 
cial degradation to which some of our 
most prosperous dailies have descended. 
There is nothing ignoble or characterless 
about the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, about Henry Ford’s great business 


*Editor, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass. This article is an address delivered January 
20, 1927, before the Third Annual Conference on 
Character Education at Indianapolis. 








enterprises, about such great merchandis- 
ing institutions as Marshal Field’s, 
Wanamaker’s, or Altman’s. Why then 
should we be forced to inquire into the 
ethical basis of the newspaper profession 
alone? 

Primarily because the daily press fur- 
nishes to probably nine-tenths of our peo- 
ple their only reading, their main point of 
contact with human thought and human 
activities outside of their own narrowly 
restricted circles. Of late the motion pic- 
ture industry has come to share with the 
newspapers the task of widening the in- 
tellectual horizon of the masses. Whether 
the scenario writer is doing his work 
more acceptably than the editor is rather 
more than doubtful. Whether the indi- 
viduals in authority, back of scenario 
writers and directors, have even as high 
a sense of responsibility to the public, or 
a less inordinate desire for financial profit 
than the proprietors who stand back of 
and control them, is, I think, even more 
doubtful still. Both find their chief ad- 
vantage in a direct appeal to the masses 
and in accepting the tastes and the ideals 
of the mob. To both we might apply the 
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reflection of Havelock Ellis, “So we must 
be prepared to accept good humoredly the 
reply of the average person to any invi- 
tation to lift man that further inch higher, 
a reply that is sure to be a cheerful, ‘I 
don’t think.’ ” 

Aside from the fact of its almost 
universal appeal the press has directly 
invited the measure of responsibility 
which is laid upon it. The most obscure 
paper proudly proclaims itself “the trib- 
une of the people.” Editors—and for that 
matter publishers who never did and 
never could write an effective line—like 
to refer to themselves as members of the 
Fourth Estate and to quote, when they 
can remember it, Burke’s eulogy of the 
reporters in the press gallery. A sense of 
humor happily restrains them from claim- 
ing quite as much as did that historic pa- 
per of our colonial days which carried 
at the head of its editorial columns these 
modest lines: 

“Here shall the Press the people’s 

rights maintain, 
Unawed by influence, and unbribed by 
gain.” 

Accepting, however, the daily press as 
it is, admitting that its ideals are not of 
the highest, perhaps indeed little higher 
than those of the majority of the people 
who look to it for their main reading and 
source of information, what are we to say 
of its influence as a formative force in 
the building of character among its read- 
ers? The ahswer to the question depends 
a good deal on the way in which they read 
the papers. One of your most brilliant 
townsmen, Mr. Meredith Nicholson, 
quotes the late William G. Sumner as 
saying that a newspaper should only *be 
read standing. Only so, he thought, would 
one avoid wasting time upon it. The idea 
is not without merit. Every reasonably 
well-edited newspaper contains something 
of interest and value to everybody, but 
not all of the matter published in it is of 
importance to anybody. Bedtime stories 
have their place, and so too has an intelli- 
gent discussion of the operations of the 
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Dawes plan, but we don’t expect the 
same person to read both. I was im- 
pressed the other day by the argument 
of Mr. H. F. Harrington, Director of the 
Medill School of Journalism, to the effect 
that school teachers should teach pupils 
what to read in the newspapers. And 
why not? We all select, so far as possi- 
ble, what we shall know and experience 
and accept of life. The newspaper, as the 
reflection of life, should be subjected to a 
similar process of selection—first by its 
editors, then by its readers. I do not pro- 
pose to ignore the responsibility of its 
editors for this work of selection, but 
will return to that again. 

“Children,” said Professor Harrington, 
“should have it explained to them that 
scandal and crime are not normal but ex- 
ceptional and that they should use dis- 
crimination in the choice of news matter 
as well as of other things.” 

“Right O!” as our slangy English 
friends would say. Men are but children 
of a larger growth, and I would like to 
see something of the sort explained to 
our editors. However, let us be fair. I 
think there is discernible among publish- 
ers a tendency to “soft-pedal” news of a 
hurtful character. Probably if newspa- 
pers came to be generally used in the 
schools this tendency would be accel- 
erated. 

After all it is not children alone who 
need instruction in the art of newspaper 
reading. A good many adults,—shall I 
say most of them?—select what is most 
trivial, or most prominently displayed in 
the paper, and let it go at that. Character 
is not upbuilt by a course of newspaper 
reading confined to the baseball news, the 
more exciting criminal news, and the 
comics. Is it the fault of the newspaper 
editor who may have given a large part 
of his paper to really important and con- 
structive news and comment if readers 
gulp hastily of its little condensed trifles 
and turn to business or to bridge for the 
improvement of their minds? Every edi- 
tor who has any sense of the dignity of 
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his profession can recount to you disap- 
pointing experiences with friends who 
have missed or ignored articles of great 
importance in his paper, only to turn to 
those that were commonplace or perfunc- 
tory. \Character of a higher type could 
be built by newspaper reading if readers 
would school themselves to read that 
which is best in them 

“Then why print anything but the 
best?” is the natural inquiry. If both 
youth and age are to be taught, or en- 
couraged, to avoid stories of scandal and 
crime, why print them at all? The process 
of making a newspaper, like the process 
of living a well-rounded life is selective. 
Why not choose only the best and let 
the rest go? 

Can anyone do that in life? No, much 
as we may desire to reject all that is base, 
ignoble, inharmonious, distressing, harm- 
ful, some of it will obtrude into every- 
one’s daily round. Even more is it forced 
upon the newspaper. A man may live his 
life according to his own canons and mo- 
rality and ethics if he chooses ; a newspa- 
per being forced to appeal to the multi- 
tude or perish must represent a cross 
section of the tastes, wishes, and inspira- 
tions of that multitude. Even if its 
owner were so heedless of profit as to 
keep the tone of his paper high above 
that of the mass he would fail in a certain 
sense, for he would never acquire the 
circulation which some less scrupulous 
rival would gain, and, lacking the circu- 
lation, would fail to exert that power for 
good which access to the minds of half 
a million people a day would give him. 

There are few newspaper owners who 
stand ready to sacrifice circulation to 
ideals. If you blame them consider for 
a moment their position. The newspaper 
which you buy for two or three cents 
costs five or seven cents to manufacture. 
The publisher’s manufacturing loss is 
made up by the sale of his advertising 
space. In the main the demand for his 
advertising and the price that will be paid 
for it is determined by the size of his 
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circulation. S‘erchants, prominent citi- 
zens, often, who deplore the low tone of 
the local press, will nevertheless be per- 
fectly frank in telling a publisher that if 
he wants their business he must get cir- 
culation ; if he wants higher rates he must 
get a bigger circulation. Unfortunately 
the quickest way to get mass circulation is 
by the broad inviting path of sensational- 
ism. 

Mankind in the mass is responsible for 
this situation which so obviously encour- 
ages sensational journalism. Until a page 
of constructive news will bring as much 
circulation as a page report of a heavy 
weight prize fight the editor who must 
get readers will cut down the former and 
expand the latter. You would be amazed 
to know how much the public zest for 
criminal news affects the publication of 
more valuable matter. The foreign editor 
of a great newspaper once told me that 
every time there was an outbreak of ban- 
ditry in his town he got prompt orders to 
notify London to hold down on cable 
news as the paper was going to be over- 
crowded. It sounds ridiculous, but it was 
good business, for three columns of car 
barn bandits or machine gun murders 
would sell more papers than the same 
space given over to the latest news about 
Locarno or Mussolini’s activities near the 
French border. The advertiser who sup- 
ports the paper buys circulation; he does 
not buy efforts to build character through 
newspapers. I wonder if a good first step 
might not be to so develop the character 
of the advertiser that he would manifest 
a preference for circulation built on hon- 
est, decent, news-gathering and sane com- 
ment, rather than upon sensationalism 
and cynicism. Indeed I believe that will 
come. Already advertisers demand that 
the pages on which their announcements 
appear shall be kept clear of fraudulent 
or obnoxious ads. Perhaps in time they 
will insist that the news pages be kept 
equally clean. 

How essential it is that newspapers 
should be so changed in the direction of a 
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more educational character! Their mon- 
ster circulations are razing our forests 
and their crumpled sheets, discarded after 
the merest glance, litter our streets and 
homes. They are one of the great phe- 
nomena of the day, no more to be ignored 
in their good and evil than the weather 
in its tumultuous changes. They are 
rather like the weather in the fact that, 
as Mark Twain said, everybody talks of 
it but nobody seems to do anything about 
it. Naturally the question arises, who can 
do anything? Who but the public it 
serves—the great reading public and the 
advertising public. If the newspaper, or 
any newspaper, today is failing in its true 
mission, namely that of giving useful in- 
formation and wise interpretation of the 
news to its readers, these two forces can 
compel it to retrace its steps and follow 
the path of righteousness. Nor do I mean 
by this an organized revolt of all readers, 
or of all advertisers. That would be im- 
possible. But expressions of disapproval 
from a very considerable fraction of these 
supporters would produce results. News- 
paper editors and owners are as respon- 
sive to public sentiment as anyone else; 
more so, perhaps, for they, more than 
anyone else, are in a position to judge 
how effective that sentiment is when 
aroused. 

Another thing worth noting now. I be- 
lieve that any well-equipped observer of 
the newspaper field in the United States 
will agree that the newspapers today which 
are on the soundest financial basis are 
those in which the element of sensational- 
ism has the smallest space, those in which 
the thoughtful or instructed reader can 
find the most of value, those which, read 
intelligently, will do the most to develop 
and build. up character. In every great 
city there are scandal mongering sheets 
but their status is always shady, and the 
process of newspaper consolidation is 
steadily reducing their number. We are 
of course confronted in New York by 
the tabloid or picture papers which have 
no purpose save to entertain their read- 
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ers at the least possible drain upon the 
revenues which enrich their proprietors. 
These I think can be left out of consid- 
eration in a discussion of this sort, much 
as Beadle’s famous and profitable dime 
novels might be omitted from any con- 
sideration of American literature. The 
papers which are cleanest, most digni- 
fied, most thorough in their search for 
news and most intelligent in their inter- 
pretation of it, are the ones that stand 
best in their financial community. You 
are gathered here from many cities and I 
ask each of you whether it is not the fact 
in your own community. I know of only 
one great city in which the rule does not 
apply and I am too prudent to identify it. 

Walt Whitman said that the way to 
make a nation great is to produce great 
persons. I think that the way to make 
the daily press efficient in character build- 
ing is to encourage it in every forward 
step and emphatically condemn it when 
it turns to sensationalism. Better readers 
make better papers and in the end better 
papers will make better readers. I don’t 
believe it is worth while worrying too 
miuch over the tabloids to which I have 
referred. They are probably not deprav- 
ing any class of readers not already de- 
praved. Either they draw their readers 
from a class which had read nothing prior 
to their establisment or they take them 
away from the more sensational of the 
established papers. The New York 
Times has not suffered from their com- 
petition; the New York American has. 

I was interested the other day in look- 
ing over Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth, a book already forty years old 
and almost as out of date as De Toque- 
ville’s Democracy in America, to see that 
he ascribed the smaller influences exer- 
cised by American newspapers over their 
readers, not to the intellectual inferiority 
of American editors to their British, but 
to the superior intelligence of American 
readers. Perhaps in the mass that is less 
true today. The flood of ill-educated 
Continental European immigration has 


























come upon us since Bryce wrote in 1884. 
But even at that the American editor ad- 
dresses undoubtedly the best educated 
and most intelligent reading public in 
the world. This being true is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that that reading pub- 
lic is going to demand increasingly news- 
papers of the type that, read intelligently, 
will contribute to a steadily enhancing 
national character? Is it reasonable to an- 
ticipate that newspaper owners will be 
deaf to this demand? In a long experi- 
ence in journalism I have not found the 
proprietors of newspapers lagging be- 
hind in public spirit, patriotism, or desire 
to serve. We mere hired editors have 
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sometimes felt that they fell behind us 
in purity of purpose and elevation of 
sentiment, but that was perhaps only the 
instinctive impatience of enthusiasts with 
any form of limitation being imposed 
upon their activities. Most of us will ad- 
mit that financial and economic conditions 
affecting the successful publication of 
newspapers have made some curbs on 
editorial enthusiasm needful. 

To sum up, I think that intelligently 
read the American newspaper is equipped 
for the building of character and that 
the more intelligent readers make their 
needs known to the publishers the better 
and higher this equipment will become. 


BISCOE’S BOYS 


RANDALL J. ConpoNn* 


TRANGE subject, isn’t it? I was 

asked in the lobby, “Who are Bis- 

coe’s Boys?” L said: “Come upstairs and 
I will tell you.” 

“On the train to Lucknow, February 
9, 1925,” a letter written to me by Dr. 
Wilfred Grenfell, begins as follows: 
“Dear Mr. Condon: I have just been see- 
ing in Kashmir some of the best inspira- 
tional school work I ever saw.” Dr. 
Grenfell was on a tour around the world 
and had been seeing the finest things 
everywhere. I knew of his experience 
and observation in America and England 
and in other parts of Europe and, when 
he wrote that away up in Kashmir he had 
just been: seeing the most inspirational 
school work, I said, “That is interesting.” 
For about all I knew of Kashmir was the 
name applied to shawls they used to wear 
when I was a boy. It seemed so far off. 
Coming out of a far away land the state- 
ment of “the best inspirational school 
work I ever saw” by one who had ob- 
served widely and carefully, arrested my 
attention. 


*Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. This 
article is an address delivered January 21, 1927, be- 
fore the Third Annual Conference on Character Edu- 
cation at Indianapolis, 


Continuing, the letter said: “The head 
master and inspirer of everything is the 
Rev. C. Tyndal Biscoe, an old friend of 
mine, when I worked among boys in 
Whitechapel near our hospital.” The 
last I had heard from Dr. Grenfell was 
when he was writing some stories for me 
down in Egypt. I had said: “I want 
about four stories dealing with boys. Can 
you find time to write them?’ He re- 
plied: “I am going to spend Christmas 
Day at Bethlehem; but before I go on [ 
will send you the stories that you want.” 
The stories reached me, one dealing with 
a boy of Egypt; the second, the same; 
third, a boy in Labrador; fourth, a boy 
in the Canadian Northwest; and fifth, a 
fine athletic chap in England. That was 
the last I had heard from Dr. Grenfell 
until in February “on the train to Luck- 
now” he wrote about the work that he 
had seen in Kashmir, by Tyndal Biscoe. 
In spite of the splendid work done by 
others, “he has done more for Kashmir 
than any one man ever did. His is in- 
spirational work for boys, taking boys 
into his school from the timid character- 
less native and making them into strong 
Christian gentlemen.” I said: “Not only 
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in Kashmir but in America, in Indiana, 
in Indianapolis, that must be our pur- 
pose: to take the boys and girls as they 
come from the homes and make them into 
strong fine upstanding citizens.” 

“T am ordering sent to you from Lon- 
don,” Dr. Grenfell wrote, “his book and 
his reports. They show his methods. 
One man, a former student of Biscoe, 
now Minister of Supplies and Stores in 
Srinagar said of Biscoe, ‘He taught us by 
doing things to do things.’ His position 
of trust was a testimony to his teacher. 
I can only write badly on this shaky train. 
I have no time in the cities, as we are 
working hard to learn everywhere by see- 
ing, ourselves, all the forces making for 
righteousness as we pass by. One in- 
stance will do. Biscoe hates cruelty as his 
Master did. He determined to raise a 
standard of kindness to animals in a 
country where cruelty is abominable. So 
he and his boys held up drivers to spill 
heavy weights off overweighted ponies 
and donkeys. Of course it took immense 
courage, as much as in his way it took 
for Christ to drive the rogues out of the 
temple. The law ordered him to desist. 
Biscoe tells how the authorities came to 
him and ordered him to have the boys 
stop interfering with the drivers of don- 
keys and ponies. It was not illegal to be 
cruel. Biscoe replied that ‘they would 
continue until it was made illegal.’ Cru- 
elty to animals has now been made 
illegal.” 

Then, about two or three weeks later, 
there came into my office the material 
sent from London. There were annual 
reports, twenty-five of them, but instead 
of being so named they were called 
“Breaking Up and Building” ; “Coaching 
in Kashmir’; “Coaxing in Kashmir”; 
“Paddling in Kashmir”; “Steering in 
Kashmir” ; “Towing in Kashmir” ; “Punt- 
ing in Kashmir” ; “Plugging in Kashmir” ; 
“Training in Kashmir” ; “Odds and Ends 
in Kashmir”; “More Odds and Ends in 
Kashmir” ; “Scouting in Kashmir” ; “Men 
in the Making in Kashmir” ; “Road-mak- 
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ing in Kashmir”; “Rock-shifting in 
Kashmir” ; “Forging Up Stream in Kash- 
mir’; “Straighter Steering”; “A School 
in Action”; and “Character Building in 
Kashmir”. 

“What a pleasant thing it is that one 
does not know the future.” Biscoe tells 
of his first experience in trying to teach 
the boys in his school. He believed that 
boating was a good thing. He dis- 
covered, however, that only the coolies 
performed manual labor and that no 
3rahman must ever use a paddle or an 
oar or in any way propel a boat, or defile 
himself with manual labor. He said, “I 
will have to change that ; I must get these 
boys to do something.” He built a boat 
and placed it on the river. “We will go 
down and learn to row.” Not a boy 
would touch an oar. He tried to get the 
boys to take part, but they could not, be- 
cause it was against their religion; be- 
cause a muscle on the arm was a sign of 
servitude. They could not perform any 
work of that kind. It was against their 
religion, also, to touch anything made of 
leather, and the oars had leather buttons 
on them. “I must get the teachers to do 
that,’ he said. He called the native 
teachers and told them he wanted them 
to set an example for the boys; to go 
down and row. No one would start. He 
argued a while, but nothing happened. 
Then he did the thing that brought re- 
sults. He took each one by the coat collar 
and applied his knee to them at the head 
of the stairs. By the time they had 
reached the bottom, Biscoe was there too; 
he loaded them into the boat, got in him- 
self and pushed off. He ordered them to 
row. They again replied that they could 
not; it was against their religion. “Do 
you hear those falls down below there? 
You will either row or go over.” The 
roar of the falls came nearer and nearer 
and then they forgot their religious scru- 
ples and grabbed their paddles. Biscoe 
took his, knowing better how to row, and 
after much struggle they rowed back to 
the School. 





























In one of the books from Kashmir 
there is a picture showing a body of water 
in front of the school, filled with boats 
and crews, for it has now become a great 
annual event not only for Biscoe’s school, 
but all of the schools of that religion, to 
come to the river and take part in this 
national regatta. 

Biscoe goes on to describe how upon 
different occasions he had the boys go 
out to do things; to take part in the 
activities of city life; for education that 
does not function in terms of service 
ceases to be very much worth while. 
This is just as applicable to America as 
to Kashmir. 

At one time he sent his boys to clean 
up the dirty places of the city, to drain 
the streets and inculcate habits of sani- 
tary living. Consider what it meant for 
those boys of high-caste families to take 
part in this manual labor, to come into 
contact with dead dogs and all the filth 
of the city. But they carried it through. 

Another time, famine came on. They 
went out to take part in feeding the 
people of the city. They commandeered 
the supplies, taking them away from 
those who were hoarding them, and fed 
the people. 

The story goes on to tell how he won 
his way against all difficulties, telling in 
a most modest fashion how his school, 
through service, through sending the boys 
out to do things that needed to be done, 
accomplished great things and encouraged 
them to go on through life, practicing 
what they had learned in school. That 
should be written over the portal of 
every schoolhouse in America: home and 
school, the city and industry should be 
tied together so that education may re- 
sult through the application of what is 
learned in terms of useful service. 

All schools have report cards. Teach- 
ers spend many weary hours in tabulating 
the results; giving a grade of so much; 
A, B or C, in History, Geography and 
Arithmetic. In Biscoe’s school, instead 
of “report cards” they have a character 
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sheet. Each boy has a page and rates 
himself and three times a year his “char- 
acter is overhauled” and written down. 
Three times a year the marks are given. 
There are three divisions, “mind, body 
and soul.” Under mind are English, 
Mathematics, Geography, etc. Under 
body are gymnastics, boating, swimming, 
games, manual labor. Under soul are 
“conduct toward master; toward boys, 
school, and city,” and obedience, truth- 
fulness, honesty, unselfishness, pluck, 
good temper, absence of dirty tricks, self- 
control, cleanliness, and punctuality. Bis- 
coe says he never puts down his signature 
until a boy is satisfied with the marking. 
When a boy considers that he has not 
been marked fairly by his teacher, the 
whole class is asked to discuss the matter 
and decide the question. It seems that a 
teacher might be losing some of his pres- 
tige by so doing; but not so, if he is the 
right kind of a teacher. They have had 
a few cases where boys have considered 
themselves too highly marked. 

The foregoing gives just a taste of 
what Biscoe is doing in Kashmir. Fif- 
teen hundred boys are being educated in 
terms of righteousness ; service and char- 
acter. I could well understand, as I read 
that little book, how it was that this 
dynamic man, who had fixed his eve 
above small things and was interpreting 
education in terms of life, soul and spirit, 
was able, through action, to stimulate 
these boys and reform the city and the 
province in such a way that now Biscoe’s 
boys are called to places of responsibility 
in the government of Kashmir. It is a 
badge of honor for a boy to be able to 
say that he is one of “Biscoe’s boys.” 

Great teachers in England and Amer- 
ica, men and women whose lives renew 
the souls of boys and girls who come 
under their inspiration and instruction, 
are the sort we need. The thing I want 
to emphasize this morning is this thought ; 
we can teach only what we are. No 
teacher can teach more than he is; and I 
suspect that he teaches about all that he 
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is. Good or poor, he himself is the great- 
est factor in his teaching. The teaching 
within the schoolroom that is bound up 
in books or spoken words, that is not the 
expression of the fine soul of a teacher, 
fails to carry over, and it becomes fruit- 
ful for the pupil only when he himself is 
given an opportunity to express in action 
the things he has learned. Our teaching 
is most profitable when it is shaped in 
such a way that it expresses itself in 
terms of service to others, to the neigh- 
borhood, the city, the school, to other 
pupils; for the test of the difference be- 
tween education that functions in terms 
of character and that that does not is 
largely determined by the question of 
self-forgetfulness—service to others. 





Wuat SHALL WE TEACH? 


Teach the fundamentals in education; 
—interpret life in terms of life; combine 
books and things, work and study. Teach 
honor, duty, truth; courage, faith, hope; 
love of home and of country; reverence 
for God, for each other and for all his 
lowly creatures. Teach self denial and 
self-reliance ; kindness, helpfulness, sym- 
pathy ; patience and perseverance; obedi- 
ence and punctuality, regularity, industry 
and application; love of work, joy in 
service, satisfaction and strength from 
difficulties overcome. 

Teach reading, writing and arithmetic 
of course; but not as fundamentals, ex- 
cept as in the learning one is taught to 
read fine things, to write beautiful 
thoughts, and to know that in the funda- 
mentals of life, the sun of one’s happi- 
ness cannot be obtained by subtracting 
from others ; and that the way to multiply 
the value of one’s possession is to divide 
them with others, especially with those in 
need. 

Teach geography, but only that to 
world knowledge may be added world 
sympathy and understanding and fellow- 
ship. 

Teach history, that against its gray 
background of suffering and sorrow and 


struggle, we may better the present and 
may project a finer future. 

Teach civics, to make strong the ideals 
of liberty and justice; and to make free, 
through obedience, the citizens of a re- 
public. 

Teach science, but always as the hand- 
maid of religion, to reveal how the brood- 
ing spirit of God, created the world and 
all that is therein and set the stars in 
their courses, in accordance with the 
eternal laws that he himself had ordained. 

Teach that which gives intelligence and 
skill; but forget not soul culture, for out 
of this comes the more abundant life 
bringing forth the fruits of the spirit. 

Teach music and art and literature; 
reveal beauty and truth; inculcate social 
and civic ideals. 

These are the real fundamentals in 
education, for “character is higher than 
intellect,’ and the soul shall never die. 
And there has never been a time when 
school and college needed more than now 
to take account of what they are teaching 
and the way they are teaching, and to 
place the emphasis where it belongs on 
the things that make for right and noble 
living. 

There must be set up in our teaching, 
ideals that will be carried over into action. 
Sometimes spoken words carry over; 
sometimes they count for little. When 
principal of a small high school back in 
Maine, I believe my best teaching was not 
done in the five days when I taught 
within the school house. My best teach- 
ing was done on Saturdays when I lived 
with the boys and girls in a sail boat on 
the river. When Saturday morning came 
we prepared our luncheon and as many 
of us as could went out for the day. We 
sailed down the river and landed on some 
island, cooked our bacon and potatoes, 
and in the evening came home after a 
good day lived together. 

Not long ago I had a great longing to 
see the little country school house where 
I first taught school. Forty years had 
passed. I went back. All that was left 
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was a pile of brick from the chimney. 
Weeds were growing everywhere. Sad- 
ness was in my heart as I stood on that 
spot and thought of the boys and girls 
who had lived there with me during my 
first winter in teaching. I looked down 
the hill to an old house that was still 
standing. I went down, and in answer 
to my knock I heard trembling footsteps 
as an old lady came to the door. I said, 
“What has happened to the schoolhouse ?” 
She replied that it was torn down five or 
six years ago. I asked, “Where are the 
children?” (There were forty of them 
when I was there.) She said there was 
only one now living in the district and 
that he was transported to another school. 
She wanted to know why I asked, and 
I told her I was interested to know be- 
cause I had once taught school there a 
good many years ago. She asked my 
name and I said, “Condon.” Then she 
turned and called, “Jimmy, come here.” 
A great six-foot lumbering man came in 
and I remembered that he was the little 
chap who sat on the front seat to whom I 
taught the “A, B, C’s.” Jimmy didn’t 
remember the A, B, C’s, nor my attempt 
to teach him to spell or to write. His 
tribute was this. He said: “I remember 
how at recess time you used to slide down 
hill with us.” After all those years he 
remembered that I played with them; 
lived with them. 

“Come, let us live with our children.” 
If we, as teachers, come into sympathy 
with them and understand them, if we 
live and work and play with them, then 
our words shall have weight; they shall 
result in character. 

A chief engineer on an ocean steamer, 
in a letter dated “North Atlantic Ocean” 
and written to a friend of his, said: “I 
have always remembered the advice given 
by Mr. Condon. ‘Start out in life to 
build a castle. You may end by building 
a wood shed; but the more you do on 
your castle, the more lumber you will 
have left for your wood shed.’” It was a 
homely expression, but the boys knew 
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what I meant. I had not remembered it 
but it had stayed in a boy’s heart for forty 
years. 

There is a satisfaction in believing that 
if the words are sincerely spoken, they 
will somehow remain. If we try to shape 
our teaching in such a way as to cause it 
to function in terms of life, then what 
we do and say shall be worth while and 
the returns will come back to us. 

A good many years ago I tried to have 
the boys and girls of a certain city have 
their education function in terms of serv- 
ice to the community. When I first 
entered that town I was impressed with 
the large number of rusty tin cans lying 
around everywhere. I had never seen so 
many. I couldn’t see how the city was 
ever going to get rid of its tin cans. I 
knew the grown-up people would never 
clean them up; and I was sure the city 
would not make an appropriation large 
enough to take care of the work that 
would be involved in doing it. One 
Arbor Day I took occasion to express the 
thought that perhaps the boys and girls 
of the schools could do that sort of thing. 
But I knew they should be set to doing a 
job that would appeal to them, and it 
isn’t very inspiring just to clean up tin 
cans. 

I asked them how they would like to 
have some playground apparatus. They 
were very excited over such a possibility ; 
and I suggested that I might find a way 
in which we could get some. I told them 
I thought an arrangement could be made 
whereby in exchange for the old tin cans 
that they gathered they might have bright 
new playground apparatus. I consulted 
the smelting companies and asked if they 
would enter into a plan to use the old tin 
cans for smelting their ore. They agreed 
to give a certain price—the exact amount 
I do not remember. But they said the 
cans would be of absolutely no use unless 
they received them in a flat condition. 
More chance for work! All boys like to 
pound and to make a noise and this would 
help to make the work more interesting. I 
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told the children of each school that they 
could have the funds that came from the 
tin cans they cleaned up. 

You should have heard the music of 
the tin cans! Work began at five o’clock 
in the morning and lasted until six or 
seven at night. When Arbor Day came 
around nearly every tin can in the city 
had been gathered, flattened, piled up, 
loaded into cars, decorated with flags and 
sent away to the smelters. We had a 
great celebration. And in return came 
the playground apparatus. 

I remember one of the most lonesome 
little boys I ever saw, standing on the 
playground after having worked until six 
one night. He looked up with great sor- 
row in his eyes, and said: “Ain’t there 
no more things to clean up?” Another 
one said: “It is wonderful how much a 
boy can do when he gets interested in a 
thing.” That is the solution. Get them 
interested in things that are worth while. 

In Cincinnati we organized in 1915 a 
Civic and Vocational League, founded 
upon the Athenian Oath and having for 
its motto; “Know your city; love your 
city; serve your city.” 

The children of Cincinnati are studying 
the history of the city: against this back- 
ground they hope to project a finer city 
for the future; and they are seeking for 
opportunities to perform a finer service 
in the care of the city, and in city plan- 
ning. Whether in America or in Kashmir, 
the problem is the same. Education that 
functions in terms of social and civic 
service is of the highest importance in 
developing character. We can do this 
not only through building up finer ideals 
in the school but in organizing our work 
in such a way that it shall function where 
useful service needs to be performed. 

I had not been back to my childhood 
home in the spring for many years. Every 
summer I had been there—I had never 
missed a year—but not in the spring time, 


Two years ago, being in Boston in May, 
I had a great desire to go back when the 
violets were blooming along the brook- 
side. I wanted to tramp through the 
woods and see the lady slippers in bloom 
under the trees. I went, and I saw them. 
They were as beautiful as I remembered 
them; they made my soul glad. 

And then on Sunday, with my brother, 
I walked along the little country road to 
the Sunday school on the hill-top, a mile 
and a half away. As we walked along 
the road winding in and out along the 
beach by the shore of the cove, I saw a 
picture more lovely than any that I re- 
membered from childhood, for growing 
up from under the bank were apple trees 
in full bloom, a great wealth of them 
along the roadside, giving beauty and 
fragrance to that May morning. I said, 
“IT wonder how this has happened. I 
don’t remember ever having seen them 
here before. Who planted them?” And 
my brother said: “Don’t you know ; don’t 
you remember how, when as boys we 
walked along this road to school carrying 
our dinner pail which contained the lunch 
mother had put up for us, there was 
always an apple; and as we ate them we 
threw the cores over the bank. The seeds 
we threw away took root, some of them, 
and now from the cores of the apples that 
we threw away as worthless, have come 
these trees. May is filled with the frag- 
rance of theit blossoms. If you stay on 
until October, you will see the trees loaded 
with fruit.” I stayed, and the trees with 
the ripened fruit were even more beauti- 
ful than they were in the spring time. 


“What now we do, we know not 

But shall hereafter know 

When the seeds which we are sowing 
To whitened fields shall grow. 


’Tis a rich, young soil you’re tilling 
Then scatter the good seed well; 

Of the wealth of the golden harvest 
Eternity will tell,” 
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A DRIFT TOWARDS CHARACTER EDUCATION 


O. P. KELLER* 


Mopern YouTH 

hy the very beginning I wish to go on 

record as a believer in modern youth. 
I believe in its hatred of sham and hy- 
pocrisy and I believe in its future. In 
fact, if we are to credit reports furnished 
by history, there may be some improve- 
ment in this generation over our great- 
grandfathers. In my hand I hold a clip- 
ping from the current literature of the 
year 1827, and as I read from this, you 
will see that a century ago there was pre- 
diction of dire calamity: 


“A glance at our country and its present 
moral condition fills the mind with alarming 
apprehension. The moral desolation and flood 
tides of wickedness threaten to sweep away not 
only the blessings of religion, but the boasted 
freedom of our republican institutions as well. 
Every candid person must admit that if igno- 
rance, licentiousness and a disregard of all 
moral laws prevail in our communities, then 
demagogues and spendthrifts will sit in the 
halls of legislation; ambition, self-aggrandize- 
ment, and a love of power will supplant pa- 
triotism, public spirit, and attention to the 
best interests of the nation. Due to no moral 
restraint, the freedom which we enjoy hastens 
this process. Today no virtuous public senti- 
ment frowns down upon the criminal to shame 
him into secrecy. 

“Let another half century pass in our pres- 
ent indifference and inactivity and existing 
evils will have attained a strength never to be 
overpowered.” 


Evidently there were “little devils” in 
multitudes one hundred years ago. 

But while I believe in modern youth 
and in its ability to shape its future, there 
is much in the accelerated and changing 
life about us that should cause alarm and 
serious thought. In one generation we 
have seen old ideals and customs long 
held sacred and essential undermined and 
swept away. And youth, wild and reck- 
less, seems either ignorant or unmindful 
of the price paid in human suffering and 
in human sacrifice that made it possible 
to bring this nation into existence. In 
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addition, many facts of the physical life 
so long held in secret and taboo are now 
in open and common knowledge while the 
prudery and superstition of the elders is 
laughed to scorn. Youth informs us that 
it has a right to live its own life and in 
its own way, that it is fully able to take 
care of itself; and if we speak of “right 
and wrong” it speaks of “prudence” and 
“getting by.” 

Not long ago, I dropped in for a visit 
during a French recitation in one of our 
big high schools. A large number of the 
boys and girls were asleep, undisturbed 
by the teacher. After the recitation the 
teacher said, “Well, I suppose you think 
this is a strange recitation.” I replied, 
“To say the least, it is a novel one.” 
“Well,” she continued, “these little devils 
are out every night until twelve and one 
o'clock. I can at least help preserve their 
health by allowing them a little sleep.” 

That the whole nation is feeling this 
change is well attested by the serious con- 
versations we hear in the groups of men 
on the trains and by the books and peri- 
odicals that meet and reflect the interest 
of the thousands. As never before, edu- 
cation is commanding an interest and has 
set before it certain definite demands. 


EpucaTion Has Not Kept Pace 


That education has not already adjusted 
itself to meet these demands is due first 
to the fact that conditions have changed 
so rapidly during the past decade that it 
has been hard to detect and analyze the 
forces with which we must deal. Over 
night we have found ourselves in a land 
strange to that of yesterday. Invisible 
forces once held in dread and superstition 
are now common conveniences. The tele- 
phone and the telegraph all but eliminat- 
ing space, have taken a back seat to the 
radio through which flows into our homes 
the good and evil from the four corners 
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of the world. By means of the automo- 
bile and the aeroplane we measure dis- 
tance not in miles but in hours, while on 
pullmans we sleep from city to distant 
city, enlarging our immediate environ- 
ment a thousand times. Machinery sup- 
plies the work of an army of slaves, while 
from the uttermost parts of the world we 
gather our food, our clothing and the ma- 
terial that enters into the structure of our 
towering business temples. Our wealth 
is fabulous to behold. The working man 
enjoys riches not conceived in the fond- 
est dreams of kings and queens and the 
money that represents this wealth is 
counted in millions and billions while a 
whole people revel in luxury. 

Along with such a change in the man- 
ner of living has naturally come our habit 
of mind to evaluate all things in terms of 
material bigness and material well-being, 
forgetting the value of character without 
which these very riches are sure to blind 
us and eventually crush us. While 
recently stopping at a hotel in one of our 
large university towns of the midwest, I 
experienced a splendid illustration of this 
fact. Posted in the bathroom by the 
management of the hotel was this card: 


NOTICE: It is not our wish to encourage 
any one to disregard prohibition, but for the 
protection of our furniture and for your con- 
venience, you will find installed in this room 
a bottle-opener. 

On the battlefields of the world, the 
crosses, “row on row” testify to this, our 
enthusiasm to protect and gain property ; 
and who knows what hour may call for 
other sacrifices for the protection of the 
oil wells in Mexico and Latin America! 

To support such a materialistic mind 
has also grown up during this time a 
manner of education which has added 
fuel to the fire. Teachers have said, 


“Science has been rich in her material re- 
wards, so let us, therefore, be scientific in 
our thinking and in‘ our teaching. Let us 
do away with static faiths so that we may 
teach youth the material universe.” Great 
schools sprang up demanding of us open 
critical minds, doubting all things that we 
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might learn ; and in an endless process of 
doubt we have chased the atom and then 
its electrons, forever collecting facts to 
support more doubt; never stopping te 
consider that all true scientists have been 
those who collected and organized facts 
to support a faith, an inner sense that a 
thing should be. So agnosticism, honest 
agnosticism, came into being and walks 
the land today while the spiritual emo- 
tions chill and atrophy. 

When we seek a way out, when we 
would inaugurate a new education, we 
are again confronted with this habit of 
mind to appear scientific, which makes us 
timid and afraid. If theology and phil- 
osophy made the mind static, a so-called 
science has made it tentative. So we 
drift along in “watchful waiting” trust- 
ing that somehow we may come back to 
“normalcy.” We are not quite sure what 
needs to be done, so we will be tentative 
and pretend. I know a superintendent 
who has his teachers work out a course 
of study every year on the theory that 
such activities will give him scientific 
teachers, but the results of such programs 
can be measured only in a circle since 
neither he nor his teachers are investigat- 
ing new needs in education. It is time 
that we awoke to the fact that tentative 
programs are a distinct evil unless they 
lead at once to construction and opera- 
tion, and we must learn that lack of defi- 
nite operative purpose has done much to 
destroy convictions in the teaching body. 
Permanence and progress go together. In 
the commercial world we find such slo- 
gans as “No Yearly Models but Constant 
Improvement,” and when we ride in a 
Marmon or in a Studebaker we, know 
what it means to be substantial and re- 
liable. Making believe and pretending in 
education cannot offer to a youth, rest- 
less, pleasure-seeking, and without a phil- 
osophy in life, anything constructive. The 
time demands that we go at once to the 
heart of the matter, working with pa- 
tience and sympathy while we work with 
diligence to form a program in education 























that will reflect conviction to all contem- 
porary life. 

Education to meet the need of the hour 
has also been delayed by a craze to teach 
tolerance. For what is tolerance but an 
indifference and a shelving of convic- 
tions? We are urged from every quar- 
ter to stamp this word in the minds of 
modern youth. Only the other evening, 
I heard a man deliver a beautiful lecture 
on this subject, but when I observed with 
what ease he reconciled every conflicting 
opinion, I was at a loss to understand why 
he had not advocated a reconciliation be- 
tween God and the Devil. Indeed, who 
have been the tolerant men? Are they 
the real benefactors of the human race? 
Was Galileo tolerant, was Martin Luther, 
was Benjamin Franklin, was George 
Washington, was Roosevelt? Then we 
have Abraham Lincoln. Only the other 
day I stood in the shadow of his monu- 
ment, feeling a reverence true greatness 
always impresses, my mind sought for the 
secret of this man’s immortality. I 
thought of his geniality, of his unselfish- 
ness, and of his patience, and I remember 
that “with malice towards none, with 
charity for all,” he spoke to this nation; 
but in this there was not a plea for toler- 
ance. We must drop this word Toler- 
ance, for, say what we will, modern youth 
is honest and can respect no program that 
does not call for intense, sincere living 
and teaching. 

We also have the old school who would 
enforce authority. Wild-eyed reformers 
arise and demand that we mete out severe 
punishment, that we put modern youth 
under the heel. But let us remember that 
John Calvin, considered no slouch as a 
reformer in his day, did not eradicate 
heresy by burning Servetus at the stake, 
any more than did our Puritan fathers 
succeed by using a similar method in 
dealing with witches. Methods that re- 
fuse to take into consideration the fact 
that we have no right to enforce customs 
and opinions considered good in another 
day upon a youth that faces its own 
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The modern 


future are sure of failure. 
girl may bob her hair and roll her stock- 
ings, but her grandmothers wore bustles 
and swung around in hooped skirts. 


Tue New EpwucatTion 


The distinguished gentleman from the 
East who addressed this convention states 
that we are not yet sufficiently informed 
to draw any conclusions about an educa- 
tion that will remedy these conditions. 
He believes that we should spend several 
years in tentative scientific investigation 
before we make any atttempt towards a 
new education. But let me remind that 
gentleman that while we are here dis- 
cussing conditions, men and women, 
throughout the nation are at work saving 
the boys and girls under their care and 
are unconsciously introducing a new 
education which is founded upon the 
principle that education is experiencing, 
that we do not learn what we do not prac- 
tice, and that one can grow in the exercise 
of responsibility to accept duties and obli- 
gations; that we can train a citizenship 
for a self-governing nation only by giv- 
ing that youth exercise in self-govern- 
ment; and that democracy furnishes the 
best environment for character develop- 
ment. 

During the few minutes yet allotted me, 
I wish to direct your attention to some of 
these important activities, as I have seen 
them in operation. While in Des Moines 
a few days ago, I witnessed the Home 
Room organization in operation. These 
organizations which are becoming com- 
mon in many of the larger cities have 
been instituted to save the pupil from the 
smothering crush of the bigness of things. 
Under the democratic leadership of one 
teacher, a group of pupils are organized 
to work and play together during a term 
of years. By this means they learn to 
know, to respect and to love one another. 
They learn the give and take of demo- 
cratic society. The teacher becomes the 


trusted companion from whom advice 
and direction are secured by the individ- 
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ual in adjusting his abilities to the life 
about him. ; 

Out of these organizations, has also 
grown representative government. Irom 
the several Home Rooms representatives 
are elected to form the Student Council 
in which leadership is given opportunity 
to show itself. Student public opinion 
enforces law and order because youth re- 
sponds to responsibility. In one large 
mid-western city I found in the high 
schools that the faculty had become very 
little more than the Supreme Court in so 
far as the government of the school is 
concerned. As examples of the efficiency 
of this organization, I learned that dur- 
ing the football season, when excitement 
ran high, one small group of pupils had 
painted red the walks and buildings of 
another school. The student body of both 
schools felt outraged, the one that the 
good name of their school had suffered 
and the other that their school had been 
insulted. The five culprits by the force 
of public opinion in their own school 
were forced to appear before the as- 
sembly of both schools and apologize, 
were tried in the Student Council and 
were fined a sufficient amount to clean up 
the dirt which they had spread. In this 
same school it was learned that students 
were falling in bad ways in a nearby 
dance hall. Such public indignation was 
aroused through the school student gov- 
ernment that the city authorities were 
compelled to take notice and revoke the 
license of the dance hall. 

In this new democratic education, there 
are also schools in which pupils are led 
to formulate laws of conduct by means 
of which they introspect. In short, pupils 
set for themselves ideals of conduct. In 
both Minneapolis and St. Louis, we find 
splendid examples of this work. In Min- 
neapolis, pupils in an elementary school 
working with the teachers, listed desir- 
able traits such as reliability, judgment, 
punctuality, self-control, social attitudes, 
personal habits, thrift, ete. Out of such 
work is evolving a new grade card. Par- 


ents do not care so much about percents, 
but we are vitally concerned with relia- 
bility in mathematics, good judgment in 
history, good attitudes in civics, ete. 
Every activity of the school should teach 
character. 

As soon as the plan had been well 
worked out with the pupils, the parents 
were called together and the matter ex- 
plained as an experiment in which the 
parents were asked to co-operate. The 
following report from Minneapolis is 
most significant : 


“Tt was sometimes difficult for some parents 
to see marks of D and F in reliability, self- 
control, judgment, etc., and for the first two 
weeks after the cards were issued, the teachers 
and I did practically nothing but talk with 
parents. We were glad of the opportunity 
for we interviewed parents for the first time 
whose co-operation had been much needed. 

“After the first report was issued, the growth 
was most apparent. We had used the charac- 
ter traits for a basis in every subject, and 
the children found that not one minute of the 
day passed without the possible manifestation 
of some desirable quality. 

“In order to change the standards of the 
children, the teachers found it necessary to 
change their own, and with this new adjust- 
ment, we saw the parents’ standards begin to 
shift also. 

“In January, I gave the usual test in aca- 
demic subjects, and found—that the school had 
made a greater advance in scholarship in that 
term than in any previous one. I was not 
surprised, for’ our one conviction was that 
growth in character training would produce 
growth in scholarship.” 

“T have countless stories that I would enjoy 
telling you that have been told me from the 
homes; children go to bed early, eat the right 
food, wear the correct clothing, because all these 
things express good judgment. They get along 
better with brothers, sisters, and friends, and 
neighbors, because their social attitudes must 
be right. They ask to help with work at home 
because it brings up their industry mark in 
school. They try to save their clothes, refuse 
to waste anything, insist upon earning money 
for banking in order to bring up the thrift 
mark. They make and plan various original 
projects in order to develop initiative. Relia- 
bility, of course, has been our greatest asset, 
and it has helped more to change the point of 
view of some children than any other in- 
fluence.” 


Superintendent Webster, in transmit- 
ting the above report, made this remark 
in his letter: “ the teachers of this 
city are thoroughly awake to the conclu- 





























sion that behavior is more dependent 
upon the emotions than upon the intel- 
lect.” The city of Boston has gone into 
action to build a program in education 
based on a careful study of the desires, 
impulses and passions. In the volumi- 
nous report, issued in October, we find 
this statement : 

“Teachers must study the emotions, analyze 
and classify them, observe their various mani- 
festations in child life, learn to distinguish be- 
tween the positive and the negative emotions, 
and exercise infinite care in encouraging those 
that are good and in checking those of evil 
tendency. In our project of training the emo- 
tions, however, we should first emphasize the 
specific behavior habits not of the group but of 
the individual. We are to look first beyond the 
psychological classifications of impulses and 
beyond groups of children to the inner and 
generally masked feelings of the individual 
pupil.” 

In this new education has also come a 


recognition of the fact that character 
lives and grows in purpose. If the pupils 
are to make a successful life, it must be 
in their service rendered to human 
society. In the National Educational As- 
sociation Committee report, we find this 
statement: “Purpose expanded arrives in 
achievement, success, life-career. This is 
an impressive phase of moral develop- 
ment and furnishes a powerful motive 
for conduct.” Courses in Vocational 
Civics, Home-Making, and Mechanical 
Arts are aiding in character development 
in that they provide an outlook and a 
means for realizing a purpose in life. In 
Milwaukee, this aspect of character edu- 
cation is looked upon as being highly im- 
portant. An annual Vocational Banquet 
is given, present at which are both pupils 
and leading business men. In such states 
as Ohio and Missouri, the state course of 
study has provided for studies in voca- 
tional outlook. Indeed, it is a matter that 
challenges the devotion of every teacher 
who would live and breathe in the lives 
of her pupils. 

Not long ago, I talked with a little 
woman who had spent a large part of 
her life in this work of educational salva- 
tion. She is now principal of a school in 
a district made up of two extremes of 
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human society, the one “River Rats” and 
the other “Well-to-do’s.” That a school 
could bring such extremes into a work- 
able community was an achievement in 
itself to command my respect and interest. 
She told me the true story of Truex. He 
was the desperado among the “River 
Rats” who had named him “Trux,” a 
name that better expressed his leadership. 
He was looked upon by the school as the 
very son of the Devil. The day had 
arrived when new monitors must be ap- 
pointed. What would the pupils think 
of making Truex one of the monitors? 
In consternation a chorus of “No’s” was 
the reply. But Truex was made a moni- 
tor on trial. He at once responded to the 
responsibility. Other duties were as- 
signed him and he exercised them in good 
faith. Eventually he was entrusted to 
take a ten-dollar bill to the superintendent 
for change, which he secured and faith- 
fully delivered. At this point in the 
story, the little woman turned to me with 
large tears trickling down her face and 
she said: “Do you know where that boy 
is today? Why he’s assistant cashier in 
one of the large banks downtown.” And 
I said to myself, what a privilege to be 
such a teacher, inspiring, and filling the 
lives of youth with compelling purpose in 
life! 

Then this little woman gave me an- 
other secret. How had she united such a 
community into a democratic whole? By 
making the school the most beautiful 
home possible for the children—“all the 
children of all the people.” There were 
no vacant cold hall walls. They were gal- 
leries of art and the beautiful. The whole 
atmosphere of the school was so restful, 
so uplifting, so inspiring, so beautiful, 
that none could escape its power. Mis- 
behavior could not feel at home here. 
This was a place for work and for 
achievement. 

So we have come to still another ele- 
ment in this new education: 


“Beauty is truth, truth beauty, that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 
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Just as surely as the people during the 
Middle Ages turned away from the gloom 
and death of Dante’s Hell and a purpose- 
less life of the times to an ancient Greek 
civilization wherein life had been ex- 
perienced in terms of the beautiful, so 
America is today turning away from its 
materialism to gaze into the mystic 
depths. What is life? What’s it all 
about anyway? What is this power we 
call Beauty? Look all about you. See 
how all classes of people respond to the 
beautiful. Expensive advertisements ap- 
pear in color. Automobile lines are con- 
stantly being improved, architecture is 
more stately and grand; our clothing re- 
flects the demand for the more simple and 
beautiful in design. Higher type of 
music is coming in over the radio because 
it better satisfies and the movies have been 
compelled to produce more subtle and 
more beautiful pictures. Will Hayes has 
already announced that many of the great 
dramas of the Bible will soon appear in 
pictures, displacing the jazz which no 
longer satisfies. Pittsburgh, Pa., last year 
found that the majority of ten thousand 
high school pupils responded to the ex- 
periment offered by five of the world’s 
greatest artists—Lorado Taft, with his 
“Beauty in the Plastic Arts”; S. H. Clark, 
with his “Beauty in Sacred Literature” ; 
Edward Howard Griggs, with his 
“Beauty and Culture of the Spirit” ; Mrs. 
B. K. Baker, with her “Beauty, Poetry 
and the Spirit of Youth”; and Dr. H. T. 
Bailey, with his “Beauty in Line and 
Color” met a response in these ten thou- 
sand high school boys and girls that re- 
veals that through the beautiful the soul 
of modern youth can be reached and may 
be directed and led to higher purposes in 
living, with a philosophy of life unfold- 
ing, and with true religion finding a soil 
prepared and ready. 

There are other activities in this field 
of character education. I might mention 
the work being done under democratic 
leadership in Cleveland; the splendid 
work which has been in progress for 
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several years in Lexington, Kentucky, 
the work being done by many in numer- 
ous cities, but time does not permit. Suf- 
fice it to say that while we here talk, men 
aad women are at work bringing out of 
the dust of things, out of a purposeless 
and agnostic materialism, out of an old 
education pretentious and static, a new 
education which is happy in the challenge 
which the youth of this day has flung. 
And in this education, we find a new 
pedagogy of pupil enterprise, a new 
psychology of the human heart, we find 
we can trust in youth’s sincerity respond- 
ing to that which is democratic and pur- 
pose inspiring. We, therefore, turn away 
from the apostles of authority and inac- 
tion to walk with those who are daring to 
do; and as we look into an unknown 
future, with conviction and with confi- 
dence, we find singing within our hearts, 


“Out of the shadows of night 
The World rolls into light 
And day is breaking everywhere.” 
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DEVELOPING TRAITS OF CHARACTER IN’, 
LIFE SITUATIONS 


W. W. CuHarters* 


UST recently in a talk given to chil- 

dren on the subject of honesty, a 
speaker gave five reasons for being 
honest, told three stories about people of 
integrity, and two stories about dishonest 
individuals, and concluded by exhorting 
the children to be honest. This particular 
lecture seemed to be very interesting to 
the audience of little folk, the faculty 
were well pleased with the talk, and the 
speaker felt, I think, that his address was 
a success. He had often given the talk 
on previous occasions and obviously had 
seen no reason for changing the content 
of the method of attack. As I review a 
sermon to which I listened not long ago, 
I recall a treatment such as this. The 
pastor selected a text which contained 
the principle of conduct illustrated in the 
story of the Good Samaritan. Undoubt- 
edly his object in making this selection 
was to revive in the minds of the audience 
the ideal of neighborliness. He spent 
some time in describing the setting of the 
story in a very interesting way. He then 
discussed the parable in detail sufficient 
to transform it into a vivid, homely inci- 
dent from the unreality of the printed 
page and classical phraseology. He dis- 
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cussed the values of neighborliness and 
told two stories about selfish people. 
When he had finished, one member of 
the audience, at least, had renewed his 
love for the Good Samaritan and con- 
tinued to view with some resentment the 
actions of the unfriendly priest and Lev- 
ite. He would have been quite indignant 
at them if the story had not long been a 
familiar one to him. 

Both these treatments were pleasant 
failures. They were beautifully ren- 
dered; they created warm emotions of 
approval of honesty and neighborliness 
and strong indignation against dishonesty 
and unfriendliness. They intensified in 
the listeners the desire to be honest and 
friendly. When the talks were concluded, 
every thoughtful and emotional person 
wanted to be the kind of person de- 
scribed. 

Such a keen desire is essential to the 
development and use of ideals. To that 
exent the two presentations were suc- 
cessful. To be sure, there were some 
people in the audiences, who having heard 
the same messages before, were relatively 
unmoved by the appeal; but even those 
whose desires were awakened or revived 
were left without adequate aid at a crit- 
ical point. 

These treatments failed because they 
did not provide efficient means for in- 
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fluencing behavior. They dealt with ab- 
stract principles and general rules. But 
conduct and behavior are specific, not 
general. One does not act honestly in 
general; he performs a thousand specific 
acts of honesty. He tells the truth about 
the sharpened tool he ruined, about the 
dime he lost, or about the window that he 
broke in play. By an accumulation and 
intergration of these thousand acts, he 
becomes an honest person. He can never 
become honest merely by wanting to be 
honest, by recalling stories of people of 
integrity, or by memorizing general rules 
of conduct. To stop the teaching process 
at that point is almost as futile as never 
to have started it. If on a summer morn- 
ing we begin to drive ten miles to the 
depot to meet a friend, it does not matter 
how successfully we cover the first five 
miles if we go no farther. During those 
miles we may think of the pleasures we 
shall have in meeting the friend, of all 
he has done for us, of how embarrassed 
we should be to fail him, and of how his 
appearance may have changed since the 
last time we saw him. We may be so 
eager to meet him that we can hardly 
wait. All this we may think of while we 
cover these miles ; but the purpose of the 
trip will not be attained until we clasp 
his hand as he alights from his train. If 
we stop at five or six, or even nine miles, 
we might as well have stayed at home. 
To make the start shows a right attitude, 
but good intentions are not a substitute 
for efficient conduct. To work solely 
upon the general level, no matter how in- 
teresting the experience, wastes the whole 
effort. 

Since traits and rules are abstract and 
general while conduct is specific in char- 
acter, an intermediate medium is needed 
to bring the two together. This is pro- 
vided by the so-called situation. An ideal 
can influence conduct only in so far as it 
is applied by the agent to specific situa- 
tions. The school lecture on honesty 


failed because the lecturer went only half 
the distance. His pupil audience obtained 
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from him no information about what to 
do in any of the typical situations which 
they encountered from day to day. They 
were given no information about the 
honest thing to do when they found 
money, when the ticket collector missed 
them, or when they had a chance to look 
at a seat-mate’s paper on a formal ex- 
amination. Only when the ideal of hon- 
esty is applied to concrete situations such 
as these can it lead the children in the 
path of honesty. When the pastor had 
developed his theme and secured the en- 
thusiastic assent of his audience to the 
worth of neighborliness, he would better 
have drawn his lesson in concrete terms 
by giving his people a dozen simple, 
homely cases in connection with which 
they could perform neighborly actions 
before another Sunday had arrived; or 
as a variant he might have had them by 
a process of self-examination think for 
themselves of cases in which they could 
make their own applications. 

Those who deal with moral instruction 
on the abstract plane usually have good 
intentions. They are conscientious teach- 
ers, whose failure is not due to moral or 
intellectual laziness. The essential diffi- 
culty with them is that they are ignorant 
of the fundamental fact that applications 
of principles are extremely difficult to 
make. A bright child can memorize the 
Ten Commandments in an hour, but if 
he works upon them a lifetime, he cannot 
discover all of their applications to his 
personal problems. “Honor thy father 
and thy mother .” is an easy Com- 
mandment to memorize, but often the 
glibbest parrot in a church school has not 
the faintest idea of how to put the prin- 
ciple into practice. Children have to be 
taught these trait actions one by one. 
Only in a series can pupils learn to apply 
the principle. The individual actions 
must be patiently taught to them. At one 
time they must learn to honor their father 
and mother by saying “Yes, Father”; at 
another time, by placing the mother’s 
chair; or at still a third time by offering 


























the father the desirable seat. No mere 
knowledge of the general rule nor deep 
desire to follow the ideal is a substitute 
for this detailed training in specific forms 
of action. 

This fact is, of course, exactly what 
the mother has learned. She realizes that 
talks and stories about the virtues are 
useful in creating desire, but she also 
knows that only by “line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little, there a 
little’ can conduct be influenced and 
character and personality developed. She 
has learned that fundamental fact which 
the textbooks and the theorists in moral 
matters have so largely missed. 

The teacher must learn from the 
mother; and as a matter of fact, many 
teachers proceed in practice upon the 
principle of specific guidance. They 
spend their hours and much of their 
energy in teaching right conduct point by 
point. Particularly in cases of individual 
instruction are specific applications likely 
to be made. When the child and the 
teacher confer in the presence of a child 
problem, specific suggestions and direc- 
tions are given. Time is spent, of course, 
in creating in the child the desire to do 
the right thing, but the conference pro- 
ceeds immediately to a consideration of 
ways and means. 

Yet by a strange mind shift we teach- 
ers begin to talk in generalities when 
moral instruction is given systematically 
to pupils in mass. We seem to feel that 
the essential consideration is to emphasize 
the importance of the ideal, to tell illus- 
trative stories, and to create enthusiasm 
without regard to the fact that little will 
be done by the pupil unless specific situa- 
tions are dealt with in great detail. 

To say that the task of covering all 
situations is impossible because their 


number is multitudinous is overstating a 
difficulty, for by the simple device of 
selecting type situations, the number to 
be treated can be greatly reduced. This 
selection may be partly made upon the 
Situations which 


basis of frequency. 
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commonly occur are selected, and those 
which are infrequently encountered may 
be cared for by individual initiative and 
transfer of training. A selection may 
also be made in part upon the basis of 
representation of all important fields of 
conduct. With this precaution no im- 
portant fields are likely to be neglected, 
or if the situations causing greatest diffi- 
culty are represented, the easier ones can 
be left to other agencies. What is de- 
manded by the facts is not so much that 
all situations be covered, as that reflective 
attention be given to the selection of im- 
portant situations. The choice cannot be 
left to chance. As much thought should 
be given to the selections of the conduct 
problems which are to be taken up in 
school as is now given to the choice of 
topics in arithmetic or in history, let us 
say. 

It is often extremely difficult to secure 
the trait actions which result from the 
application of ideals to situations. Some- 
times the child has not the faintest idea 
about how to carry out general commands 
or suggestions. For instance, one day an 
exasperated mother said to her active 
little son, “Behave yourself.” Her com- 
mand, however, did little good, chiefly, I 
think, because he did not know what to 
do. I, who listened rather thoughtfully 
to the command, was puzzled to find a 
suitable solution to the little child’s prob- 
lem. It was a hard command to follow. 
Even the Boy Scouts, whose scoutmaster 
keeps records of what the boys do in 
following the scout rule to do a good turn 
daily, find difficulty in reporting on a 
wide variety of actions. Neatness in the 
matter of school papers is often hard for 
a young child to acquire, partly for the 
reason that he does not know how neat- 
ness is secured. He is ignorant of the 
specific things he must do to be neat. 
In the application of ideals to situations 
the child must be provided with what is 
known in the shops as job specifications. 
When we learn from industry its tech- 
niques of making directions clear by 
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giving detailed instructions and even: 


placing them on paper, we shall have pro- 
ceeded a long distance toward securing 
efficient modification of action in the field 
of trait development. 

Particularly difficult is the discovery of 
appropriate trait actions in those situa- 
tions where two or more traits that may 
apply to a situation are in conflict. These 
are the problems which provide the 
themes for the great dramas. Macbeth, 
Hamlet, and Lear grasp our emotions be- 
cause in massive forms they portray 
ideals and desires in conflict with each 
other. Simpler conflicting situations in 
the intimate lives of all of us cause us 
our deepest anxiety and provoke our pro- 
foundest thought. Honesty vs. gang 
loyalty, courtesy vs. courage, industry vs. 
love of excitement, friendliness vs. am- 
bition, and scores of other conflicts give 
us many worried moments. The mere 
fact that two ideals must be applied to 
the situation is obvious. Our difficulty 
arises in discovering a way of applying 
them without sacrificing either. For 
situations such as these, moralizing on 
generalities is without value. The learner 
needs specific advice that will resolve his 
difficulty. 

The situation is thus the focal point 
of instruction. In it centers all the traits 
that may be applied, all the rules of con- 
duct that the learner and the teacher have 
learned, all the parallel situations they 
have found in literature and history, and 
all the supplementary experiences they 
have undergone in their shorter and 
longer lives. Without the situation these 
diverse data can never be collected in 
such form as to develop character and 
personality through conduct and behavior. 

The foregoing emphasis upon the spe- 
cific situations may seem to minimize or 
eliminate general principles of action and 
abstract traits in the development of per- 
sonality. However, it does not. For two 
reasons, principles and concepts are an 
essential part of instruction. In the first 
place, because principles are abstractions 


from concrete cases, they grow as indi- 
vidual cases are cared for. When the 
child has dealt properly with one hundred 
cases of unselfishness, he will as a matter 
of course, or he can be led through in- 
struction to, develop general principles of 
unselfish action and evolve a rich and 
varied content for the ideal of unselfish- 
ness. Moreover, in the second place, 
whenever the child deals with a new 
situation, his efficiency is increased if he 
is already familiar with contributory 
moral principles and ideals. For one who 
knows the Golden Rule the control of 
specific situations involving its use is 
easier than for another who is unac- 
quainted with the formulation. Here, as 
elsewhere, principles perform invaluable 
services. That obvious fact is accepted 
by all scholars. 

Our position is this. Principles of 
action are vitally important, but they in- 
fluence conduct only in so far as they are 
applied to specific problems. Principles 
may be taught either by induction or by 
teacher statement, but when they are 
taught, they must be illustrated by appli- 
cations made in great quantity and 
variety. The value of principles and 
ideals to the individual must be clearly 
demonstrated to the pupils, but at that 
point the principles must be used upon 
concrete child problems. A deep desire 
for the possession of ideals should be 
developed, but the emotion must not be 
allowed to evaporate without being put to 
useful service. When stories in biog- 
raphy, history, and literature are used to 
provide suggestions and create enthusi- 
asm, they must be followed by conduct 
assignments which seek to parallel the 
storied situations with concrete personal 
experiences. 

We may sum the matter up informally 
by drawing attention to a distinction be- 
tween ideals used as abstract nouns and 
as adverbs, 

As we have seen, ideals are not easy to 
teach when we deal with them in the 
abstract. We are accustomed to think 
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and talk to children in terms of general 
concepts such as neatness, honesty, cour- 
age, loyalty, or industry. We acquaint 
the children with these terms as abstract 
nouns. They are abstract because they 
are abstracted from a thousand situations 
—a neat closet, neat hair, a neat tie, neat 
clothes, a neat desk, and neat writing cul- 
minate in neatness. All abstract nouns 
are intangible. They cannot be grasped 
because they are too general and too 
vague. They are names, words, bits of 
vocabulary. They are useful for abstract 
thinking, but inadequate for complete 
moral instruction. 

Ideals function in conduct as modifiers 
of action. As long as we are talking 
about them, we look upon them as ab- 
stract nouns. When we use them for 
practical purposes, they are changed to 
adverbs because they are always as- 
sociated with action. In behavior ‘we are 
not concerned with courtesy ; what we try 
to do is to act courteously. Cleanliness 
in the young boy is developed not by 
talking about cleanliness, but by having 
him wash his face clean. Industry is a 
word, but to work industriously is a liv- 
ing act. Courage is abstract, but to act 
courageously is a definite, concrete form 
of activity. Loyalty is an abstraction ; but 
to speak loyally is specific. When we 
change the abstract noun into an adverb, 
we have taken an essential step toward 
the development of ideals. 

Our days are full of activities. Our 
daily purposes consist of the performance 
of these activities. Usually we do not say 
to ourselves in the morning, “Today my 
chief concern is to be honest and cour- 
teous.” Rather we arise, dress, meet the 
family, eat, talk, go to the office, read the 
mail, and direct our organization, and use 
ideals as they are needed. Our ideals in 
connection with each of these activities 
with which our minds are filled idealize 
and modify our action. The ideals of 
promptness, speed, carefulness, and cour- 
tesy are not so much objectives as they 
are modifiers of action. They are the 


standards which affect actions. We arise 
promptly, we dress rapidly and carefully, 
we greet the family courteously, we eat 
temperately and talk pleasantly through 
the round of duties of the day. Only by 
treating ideals as adverbs which modify 
action is it possible to develop them to the 
point where they cease to be merely de- 
sires and become influential in modifying 
conduct. 

In conclusion we may summarize our 
position as follows: 

There is a strong tendency among text- 
book writers, lecturers and theorists in 
moral education to treat the development 
of character on an abstract and general 
level. Such a tendency contradicts the 
obvious ethical fact that character grows 
through conduct and action, and the 
obvious psychological fact that conduct 
and action are specific and not abstract. 
The great general principles of conduct 
are translated into specific forms of con- 
duct through the situation. Moral in- 
struction is largely wasted except as it is 
made concrete through special application 
to individual problems. These problems 
should be selected to typify great classes 
and fields of experience and the resulting 
great actions should be worked out in 
adequate detail. Principles are essential, 
but can be used only as they are made 
concrete by vivid and intimate personal 
experiences. 

After the desire for ideals has been 
aroused, when a knowledge of principles 
of conduct has been acquired, after a wide 
experience with life has been accumulated, 
and after problems of behavior are clearly 
defined, character and personality can be 
influenced only when, and in so far as, 
detailed plans for meeting specific situa- 
tions are developed and carried over into 
conduct. To omit the final detailed plans 
largely nullifies the labor of the teacher. 
The concrete situation is the matrix in 
which desire and knowledge develop into 
nascent character. If there is no matrix, 
there can be no development. 





CORRELATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS OF THE CHURCH AND STATE 


WALTER S. ATHEARN* 


1. INTERDEPENDENCE OF CHURCH AND 
STATE 


DEMOCRATIC commonwealth is 

an association of freemen for the 
promotion of the common welfare. Such 
a commonwealth rests upon the theory 
that each individual is potentially capable 
of intelligent and ethical self-control. 

The process of securing the general 
welfare is a matter of balancing all the 
public interests in liberty, justice, defense, 
domestic tranquility, etc. ; and also a mat- 
ter of harmonizing the interests of the 
various private associations devoted to 
the attainment of certain economic and 
moral values. These groups are usually 
organized around some one value deemed 
supreme. Capitalists and laborers are de- 
voted to economic values ; actors and pug- 
ilists to recreational values; doctors to 
bodily, teachers to intellectual, ministers 
to religious values, and soon. The prob- 
lem of securing the general welfare is 
so to regulate the conflicting claims of 
various classes and groups that no essen- 
tial value shall be neglected, and that all 
shall be developed together in well 
rounded harmony, thus securing a bal- 
ance of all the moral values in the social 
life of the state. 

Historically all values have issued from 
religion, and though they are now largely 
organized separately, religion is still their 
inner source and harmonizing ground. 
Even such a positivist as Durkheim re- 
fers to religion as “the mother of social 
institutions.” “Not until an advance 
stage of historical development,” says 
Galloway, “were science, morality and 
art differentiated from religion.’ Profes- 
sor Hocking speaks of “the work of 
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religion as a perpetual parentage; the 
status of the Arts as one of perpetual 
dependence.” “All the arts of common 
life,” says he, “owe their present status 
and vitality to some sojourn within the 
historic body of religion; there is little 
of what we call culture which has not at 
some time been a purely religious func- 
tion, such as dancing, legislation, cere- 
mony, science, music, philosophy, moral 
control. Religion,..... according to this 
vague figure, is the mother of the Arts: 
this is its pragmatic place in the history 
of mankind and of culture.” 

Religious experience combines the 
ideals of all the values, intellectual, eco- 
nomic, artistic, social and moral into a 
unified ideal of perfection. Religious 
aspiration looks toward the balanced in- 
tegration of all these values in the indi- 
vidual and in the social order. But this 
is exactly what is meant by the “common 
weal.” 

It is clear that the democratic state 
cannot long endure without the contribu- 
tions which religion has made and is con- 
tinually making to it. Because of this 
interdependence of religion and civil gov- 
ernment shall we say that they are but 
two aspects of a common substance? Is 
there but one social structure with a dual 
organization with clearly defined func- 
tions, each serving the same constituency 
with equal authority—a secular and an 
ecclesiastical government — coequal in 
their respective fields? This was the form 
of organization in the early New England 
Colonies. 

In the Rome of the Middle Ages we 
had a union of church and state with the 
church in control; in England of recent 
centuries we have had a union of church 
and state with the state in control. The 
lessons of history; the bitter experience 


1. Meaning of God in Human Experience, Chapter 2. 
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of the Pilgrims and the Puritans with a 
state church, the influence of the Calvin- 
istic theory of the state on the American 
Colonies, together with the profound stir- 
rings of the democratic spirit of the post- 
colonial period, all led the United States 
to attempt a clear cut separation of church 
and state in the interests of religious lib- 
erty and political freedom. Because it 
must have the fruits of the religious life 
the American state will protect and fos- 
ter, in all proper ways, all forms of re- 
ligion whose expression does not inter- 
fere with law and order in the commu- 
nity, and profit by the spiritual fruits 
which ripen in the free atmosphere guar- 
anteed by the democratic state. On the 
other hand, the free church will foster 
the spiritual life of individuals and 
groups, create values, clarify social objec- 
tives, criticize current morality, satisfy 
basic needs of people not involved in civic 
relationships, give hope, inspiration, per- 
spective, and spiritual ideals. In other 
words, in this country we are trying the 
experiment of “a free church within a 
free state.” 


2. EpUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
What are the educational implications 

of this separation of church and state? 

Clearly the schools must not be used as 

an instrument of propaganda for the re- 

ligious convictions of a political majority 
in the community. Minority opinion in 
matters of religion must be respected. 

The schools. are not hostile to religion; 

they respect its right to be free. 

Both religion and democracy create 
their appropriate institutions—the church 
and the state. Some try to resolve the 
difficulty by attempts to preserve religion 
in the schools and excluding from the 
schools the church, its institutional form, 
and doctrines and ritual, its established 
intellectual and emotional modes. This 
method ends by identifying religion and 
democracy, or religion and ethics. Reli- 
gion is defined as merely the recognition 
of and the pursuit of social values. 
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religion which can be defined without 
including the concept of a supreme being 
or an ultimate ground of reality is not a 
satisfactory basis for common agreement. 

During the whole administration of 
Horace Mann as Secretary of the Board 
of Education, the state attempted to main- 
tain non-sectarian religious teaching in the 
public schools of Massachusetts. The 
term non-sectarian connoted certain com- 
mon elements in the faith and practice of 
Protestant sects. With the coming of 
Catholic and Jewish immigrants after 
1850 the term non-sectarian had to be 
redefined in such a way as practically to 
remove formal religious teaching from 
the tax-supported schools, It was a pas- 
sion for democracy and not an antagon- 
ism for religion that removed formal re- 
ligious teaching from the schools. The 
schools must, broadly speaking, serve the 
whole people. They are primarily con- 
cerned, from the standpoint of the state 
in the proper education of individual citi- 
zens for co-operative living in a society 
in which the principle of democracy is 
the determining factor. The work of the 
public school must conform to the will 
of the people as a whole. 

Through the public schools, the state 
secures an efficient, socially minded, homo- 
geneous citizenship. Through these 
schools the state disseminates common 
knowledge, and develops common skills, 
common attitudes and common ideals. 
The curriculum of the free schools, be- 
sides providing for individual needs, con- 
tains those common elements which be- 
come the basis of the like-mindedness of 
the people and insure united and collec- 
tive activity. It is thus that social soli- 
darity is secured in a democracy. 

Our Colonial forefathers, in laying the 
foundation for American democracy, 
sought to guarantee to all citizens both 
political freedom and religious liberty. 
They adopted the theory of “majority 
rule.” The minority must obey the will 
of the majority. They gave the minority 
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speech, free press and annual elections. 
The minority must obey the majority only 
until the next election. 

But this principle of “majority rule” 
does not extend into the field of religion. 
In this country no religious minority is 
asked to conform to the faith and prac- 
tice of a religious majority. Every indi- 
vidual is given freedom to worship God 
in harmony with the dictates of his own 
conscience. The democratic state guar- 
antees religious freedom, and there is no 
state church to whose faith and practice 
all must conform. This is the principle 
of the separation of church and state. In 
harmony with this principle, religion was 
removed from the curriculum of our 
public schools as a subject of instruction, 
and handed over to the homes and to the 
various religious bodies within the free 
state. The price which we must pay for 
our religious liberty is whatever sum may 
be required to maintain within our homes 
and within our churches an adequate sys- 
tem of religious nurture for all citizens, 
adults as well as children. 

In his twelfth Annual Report, in 1848, 
Horace Mann summarized the Massachu- 
setts system and examined the following 
other possibilities: (1) secular schools 
only; (2) teach a definite system of re- 
ligion in the public schools; (3) local 
option for the majority sect of a commu- 
nity to determine; (4) leave all education 
to private agencies. No one, he said, 
wanted the first ; the second was the spirit 
of the Dark Ages, a crime against reli- 
gious truth; the third would result in a 
conflagration in all districts; the fourth 
would prove impractical, would not pro- 
vide education for the poor and would 


result in ignorance and vice. So Mann 
concluded: “The sovereign antidote 
against these machinations, is Free 


Schools for all, and the right of every 
parent to determine the religious educa- 
tion of his children.” (See S. M. Smith, 
Religious Education in Massachusetts, p. 
179.) This formula of Horace Mann has 
become the settled policy for the nation. 


By the very nature of our democratic 
ideas, we are committed to a dual system 
of schools: (1) A system of free public 
schools which guarantees to all citizens 
the common disciplines essential to the 
social, industrial and intellectual well- 
being of the democratic state; (2) a sys- 
tem of religious schools, supplementing 
the public schools, which will guarantee 
the moral integrity and spiritual ideals 
of all the people. 


3. RESULTS OF THE AMERICAN 
EXPERIMENT 


While denied the privilege of teaching 
religion, the public schools have been in- 
fluential agencies of moral training. The 
teachers in the public schools have been 
men and women of high moral character 
and profound religious convictions. The 
indirect influence of their lives upon the 
unfolding ideals of childhood and youth 
has been an incalculable contribution to 
the moral integrity of the nation. 

The indirect method has been supple- 
mented by direct moral instruction. In 
recent years, due to the threatened moral 
breakdown of the nation, the National 
Education Association has included char- 
acter-building as one of the major objec- 
tives of the public schools, and definite 
systems of direct moral instruction are 
being introduced into the tax-supported 
schools. 

In other words, the public schools have 
been operated in substantial harmony 
with the genius of our American prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state. 

The church, on the other hand, free at 
last to teach religion without restraint, 
has not taken its educational task seri- 
ously. The teaching of religion has for 
the most part been placed in the hands of 
untrained, unsupervised, voluntary teach- 
ers who have worked with meager equip- 
ment and a “penny collection” basis of 
support. 

After three-quarters of a century of 
the exclusion of formal religion from the 
public schools we have reached a time 























wnen the lowest rate of general illiteracy 
in our nation’s history is matched by the 
highest rate of spiritual illiteracy. Many 
citizens see in the mounting crime rate 
an evidence of the failure of a system of 
public education which has not given ade- 
quate place to religious teaching. Others 
see in the present situation direct evi- 
dence that the church, and not the state, 
has failed as a teacher of morality and 
religion. 

It is not strange that two extreme posi- 
tions are finding advocates at the present 
time. One group of citizens charge the 
removal of formal religious teaching from 
the public schools with the lowered moral 
tone of society, and demand the reversal 
of our American policy either by the in- 
troduction of religion into the public 
schools or by the placing of both secular 
and religious education under private 
control. 

A second group of citizens believe that 
the church has shown itself to be incom- 
petent as a teacher of morality, that the 
state can no longer wisely leave the de- 
veloping of the moral integrity of its 
citizens to church auspices, and therefore 
the public schools shall assume the whole 
burden of character formation on a non- 
religious basis, feeling no sense of part- 
nership in the future with the educational 
agencies of organized religion. 

Between these two groups stand, I be- 
lieve, the rank and file of the leaders 
in the fields of secular and religious edu- 
cation. This third group reaffirms our 
historic American position of the separa- 
tion of church and state with all of its 
implications for secular and religious edu- 
cation. It insists that the public schools, 
unaided, cannot guarantee the moral in- 
tegrity of the American people; that the 
public school is not the whole thing in 
American education; that the genius of 
our American democracy has limited the 
scope of public education, and placed defi- 
nite educational obligations on the church. 

What should religion contribute to 
moral character in our democracy? With- 
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out entering into a technical discussion of 
the relation of morality to religion, it may 
be here pointed out that the Christian re- 
ligion, for example, makes three con- 
tributions to character building in the 
nation which the public schools cannot 
make: 

a. The first contribution of the Chris- 
tian religion to character-building is a 
Christian view of the world. A synoptic, 
universalized, religious view of the world 
must lie at the basis of moral conduct as 
its motivation. Basic to a Christian view 
of the world is the belief in a personal 
and an ethical God. A vital faith in a 
personal God places moral obligations on 
the individual; he becomes a co-worker 
with God. All property is sacred and 
must be preserved for the furtherance of 
God’s will. Hence thrift, saving, indus- 
try, are necessary corollaries of a religious 
life. All persons are God’s children. 
Brotherhood is the keyword of human re- 
lationships. Stewardship and service are 
basic Christian virtues. 

The church can undergird morality with 
a religious view of the world; the state 
cannot. The church can give a child a 
personal and ethical God; the state can- 
not. 

b. The second contribution which the 
Christian religion makes to character- 
building is a religious person as the goal 
of moral endeavor. The Christian religion 
demands a universal person as the object 
of moral aspiration. This it has in Jesus 
the Christ. The state cannot provide this 
religious person; the church can provide 
a religious goal for moral endeavor. 

c. The third contribution which re- 
ligion can make to character-building is 
the analysis and criticism of current mo- 
rality. The public school cannot act as a 
competent critic of the approved morality 
of the times. The public school can dis- 
seminate selected social standards, but it 
is too sensitive to the popular will to be 
depended upon as a critic and prophetic 
crusader. The free church can raise the 
level of community morality and sustain 
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the public schools in reaching the highest 
ethical altitudes. 

This third group, whose position I am 
trying to interpret, calls the attention of 
the church to its distinctive task and ex- 
horts it to make religious education a 
major responsibility in the days that are 
ahead, as it has not done in the past. 

The churches of all major religious 
bodies have already heard this challenge 
and they are just now girding themselves 
for forward movements in religious edu- 
cation. When formal religious education 
was removed from the public schools, the 
churches for the most part relied upon 
three agencies for religious training; 
namely, (1) the family altar, (2) the Sun- 
day school or the parochial school, and 
(3) the church college. Valuable as these 
three agencies have been they have proved 
inadequate for our modern times. The 
leaders of Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
churches are actively at work on pro- 
grams of religious education under church 
auspices that will be worthy of their great 
objectives. The public schools of the 
immediate future will have an educational 
ally worthy of its confidence and respect, 
with which it must deal on terms of 
equality. We are to reaffirm our historic 
American position and build in the future, 
more wisely than the past, a dual system 
of schools for our democracy. 


4, ORGANIZATION AND SCOPE OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

The public school system is developing 
in four parallel columns, as follows: 

a. A system of schools for the masses 
which extend from the pre-school child 
to the post-graduate student, and include 
extension courses for adult groups of va- 
ried types. 

b. A system of teacher training insti- 
tutions including graduate colleges of ed- 
ucation, departments of education in state 
universities, state, district and city nor- 
mal colleges. The goal of this system is 
a trained teacher for every school room 
in the nation. 

c. A system of supervision including, 


we hope, before many years, a secretary 
of education in the President’s cabinet, 
a state superintendent of education in 
every state, county, city, and ward super- 
intendents and principals. 

d. A system of professional educational 
associations including the National Edu- 
cation Association, state, city and local 
associations or guilds of teachers. These 
are the agencies which foster the pro- 
fessional spirit among teachers. 

As the American educational system 
develops certain clear cut policies tend to 
gain popular support: 

a. The curriculum of the schools will 
contain those common elements which will 
guarantee like-mindedness, social solidar- 
ity in our citizenship. 

b. The care of the curriculum will be 
the social sciences rather than the physi- 
cal sciences. 

c. Our high school system must be 
universalized and expanded into a system 
of junior colleges. 

d. By some proper means we shall se- 
cure national unity in American education. 

e. Religion will not be taught in the 
tax-supported schools. 

This, briefly outlined, is the educational 
system which the state is erecting to guar- 
antee its own progress and secure its own 
perpetuity. The school masters who de- 
termine the curricula and methodology 
of this system of schools will in large 
measure determine the destiny of our 
nation. 


5. ORGANIZATION AND SCOPE OF RELI- 
cious EDUCATION 


The church of the future must deal 
with a highly educated citizenship. Un- 
less the church can spiritualize the content 
and methodology of public education, the 
democratic state and not the religious 
agencies will determine the moral and 
spiritual standards of the nation. 

By the side of the public school sys- 
tem the churches are already beginning 
to build a supplementary system of 
schools for training.in religion. Tomor- 
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row these schools will be equal in effi- 
ciency to the public schools. The system 
will include four distinct elements, viz. : 
(1) a system of schools of religion for 
people of all ages: (2) a system of lead- 
ership training; (3) a system of admin- 
istration and supervision, and (4) a sys- 
tem of professional agencies to guarantee 
the academic freedom of the schools and 
the professional growth of teachers and 
administrators. 

In Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
types the public school system is being 
paralleled by ambitious programs of re- 
ligious education. Our task is to correlate 
this educational program with the educa- 
tional program which the democratic state 
is building. 

6. PROBLEMS OF CORRELATION 

In integrating the two systems of 
schools which are essential to the per- 
petuity of our democratic institutions 
many very difficult problems are yet to 
be solved. A mutual confidence, a spirit 
of forbearance, and much patience will 
be demanded. Among these problems I 
can name but three. 

a. The problem of division of labor. 
Granted that the church is to teach re- 
ligion with its moral implications, and the 
state is to teach ethics with its applica- 
tions to good citizenship, how shall the 
boundary line of the two systems be 
determined? In its ethical training the 
school will desire group activities as agen- 
cies of moral discipline. The church will 
also desire through-the-week group activ- 
ities for the same children. How shall 
the division of loyalties and time sched- 
ules be made? 

Very much of the subject matter of 
public education is valuable subject mat- 
ter for the religious teacher. Experience 
will show how curricula material may 
be selected for the two schools to their 
mutual advantage. All these problems of 
division of labor wil be gradually worked 
out as the church convinces the state that 
it has the trained leadership and the re- 
sources for a sustained educational effort. 
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b. The educational load of the Ameri- 
can child. It is essential that the work 
in the religious schools of the state shall 
be regarded as a legitimate part of the 
total educational load which the child is 
expected to carry. Some system of ex- 
change of credit must be devised to pre- 
vent ambitious public school teachers from 
defeating the purposes of the church 
schools by exhausting the child’s strength 
with the public school load. Some teach- 
ers say that they have too little time now 
for their required work and they object 
to lightening their requirements to give 
strength for religious teaching. Parents 
are unwilling that their children shall 
drop work in public school in order to 
carry equally difficult work in the church 
school. The doctrines of equivalents and 
of relative values must be applied. A 
year of Hebrew history under a trained 
teacher in the church school may be as 
worthy of academic credit as a fourth year 
in English History in the high school or 
college. 

By mutual agreement problems of this 
character will be speedily settled. 

c. The integration of time schedules. 
The church will not ask the state to teach 
religion but the church will ask for an 
equitable division of the child’s time dur- 
ing the school week. 

The work of the church school cannot 
be done during periods of fatigue or in 
competition with the recreational pro- 
grams of school and community. 

There are at least three reasons why 
the church school must ask for more time 
for its work than it has used in the past: 

(1) The enrichment of the public 
school curricula. The introduction of bio- 
logy, sociology, ethics and similar subjects 
into the public school curricula raises 
problems of origins, racial progress, social 
standards, etc., in which religion has a 
vital interest. To raise these problems 
and deny the church an adequate oppor- 
tunity to make its contribution to their 
solution is apt to result in the teaching of 
irreligion by exclusion. 
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(2) The influence of commercialized 
amusements and an uncensured public 
press. 

(3) The pedagogical necessity of repe- 
tition. The church schools desire a time 
schedule arranged by informal agreement 
after consultation with parents and public 
school authorities, preferably without for- 
mal agreement of church and state. 


7. A SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 


In so far as morality is dependent upon 
religion in so far is the public school 
incompetent to guarantee the moral integ- 
rity of the nation. It must have the aid 
of the church. The education of children 
in a nation committed to the principle of 


the separation of church and state is a 
shared responsibility. The church and 
state are allies, not competitors. Mutual 
co-operation is the ideal method. 

It is the thesis of this address that the 
separation of church and state commits 
the nation to a dual system of schools,— 
a system of public schools guaranteeing 
the intelligence of the people, and a sys- 
tem of independent, but supplementary 
church schools guaranteeing moral integ- 


rity and spiritual ideals. When we shall 


have builded these two systems of schools 
we shall have laid the foundations for a 
national life in which intelligence and 
righteousness are coextensive and uni- 
versal. 


LEVELS OF SPIRITUALIZATION IN VACATION 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Victor Epwarp MarriotT* 


VOLUNTEER teacher was _ in 
charge of the kindergarten room. 

She was a good house-wife of German 
stock. Out of the kindness of her heart 
she had consented to teach this group 
during the vacation school, because no 
one else could be found. No harsh criti- 
cism, therefore, ought to be leveled 
against her. She did the best she knew. 
But the results as far as the children 
were concerned, were no less lamentable. 
A game was in progress, going very 
awkwardly. The teacher had long passed 
the play period herself and was trying to 
lead the group while reading from a book 
the words of the song which was to ac- 
company the game. After the game, the 
children were seated all in a row to listen 
to a lecture on not paying attention and 
for not taking more interest even in their 
games. A young girl who assisted was 
then asked to read a story to the children. 
It was a book intended for second or 





*Department of Religious Education and Young 
Hard Work, The Congregational Conference of 
inois. 


third grade. The girl read badly, with- 
out expression and stumbling over her 
words. The story meant no more to 
these little Kindergartners than if it had 
been read from the Chinese. The teacher 
interrogated the little sufferers, who had 
been kept quiet in their chairs by means 
of uplifted finger and threatening look, 
as to what the story was about. They 
only stared at her. Another lecture was 
given them on not paying attention and 
the moral of the story was then very pain- 
fully explained to them. Next the little 
band was forcibly arranged in marching 
order and goosestepped over to their 
iables for hand-work. They were not 
allowed to go anywhere, it seems, with- 
out being marched in military fashion. 
When they were deposited in their chairs, 
the teacher made a desperate effort to get 
something started which would keep 
these restless little hands and feet still for 
a little while at least, but she knew very 
little to do and it was very evident that 
any suggestion would only ernbarrass her 
and still further annoy her. Probably 
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things were a bit worse than ordinarily 


because of a visitor. The teacher was 
conscious of his presence and did not let 
the children forget it. She kept saying to 
the children: “Children we have a visitor 
here this morning. What will he think 
of you if you do not do better?” 

Here is the first level, a kindergarten 
carried on under the old authoritarian 
discipline by an untrained person who 
has no other idea of instruction than that 
of precept and command. Here there 
was no freedom, no interest, no spiritual 
gain. 

In another school there was a trained 
teacher from the public school. She knew 
what she wanted to do and how to go 
about it. The children were all seated in 
a row across the room back of chairs 
that served as tables. They had to wait 
patiently until the teacher had called the 
roll, gave them the material to work with 
and told them just what to do. “Now, 
children, this morning we are going to 
make chains like this one that I have in 
my hand. These chains symbolize our 
relation to God and we are going to 
make the links of different colors to sym- 
bolize things that tell us of God.” First, 
they were told to take a strip of yellow 
paper which had been laid at each place 
and make a loop of it. This was to sym- 
bolize or “represent” sunshine. The sec- 
ond step was to make a green loop, which 
symbolized grass and all growing things, 
and link it through the yellow loop. But 
before the teacher could get to the second 
step, one enterprising little girl had picked 
up a blue strip and made a second link 
in her chain. “Oh, no, Helen,” said the 
teacher, “I haven’t told you about the sec- 
ond loop yet. You must take that out. 
Now wait till I tell you what to do next.” 

This was the second level, a level at 
which many of our public schools stand. 
In comparison with the untrained house- 
wife, this teacher had a highly developed 
technique, but it was a technique based 
upon the same educational philosophy as 
that of the house-wife, viz., that all the 
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direction and initiative must come from 
the teacher and that the first and the 
great commandment is, “Listen and 
obey.” The first kindergarten mentioned 
ran like an old creaking hand implement, 
while the second was like a well-oiled ma- 
chine. But they were both of them 
pieces of machinery. In the second school 
there was little more freedom and hence 
scarcely more spiritual development than 
in the first. 

We came to another school. We vis- 
ited the kindergarten room. In this place, 
there was a teacher with a winning smile 
and a different technique. Every one 
seemed to be having a good time. No one 
could ‘but be gay in such a jocund com- 
pany.’ The children gathered around the 
piano for some songs. They all sat on 
the floor. They sang about a robin, who 
said, “Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up.” 
They sang it again. This time, three 
little children were allowed to be robins, 
fly into the far corner of the room and 
sing the song of the robin, “Cheer up, 
cheer up, cheer up.” Then the group 
were asked to choose the songs which 
they especially liked to sing. One of the 
first songs chosen was, “Away in a man- 
ger.” When the singing was over they 
all scampered back to their tables where 
their hand-work was laid out for them. 
The teacher explained, “Most of them 
are making little carts this morning and 
coloring them, because our story was 
about ‘The Little Red Cart.’ But we 
give them large freedom in choosing what 
they want to do. There are some who 
do not want to make carts; they can go 
and work in the clay or make soldier 
caps or anything else they like.” 

There was soon an illustration of this 
liberty. One of the helpers was sitting 
at a table cutting out little disks that 
might be used for cart-wheels. Presently 
little Julia who hadn’t been doing any- 
thing in particular, came running over. 
Julia had beautiful curls and a chubby 
face. The helper said, “This is Julia.” 
The visitor, thinking of what the teacher 
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had said, asked the child, “What do you 
like to do best, Julia?” Julia answered 
very truthfully, “Nothing.” The teacher 
smiled indulgently at her. “I know one 
thing that Julia likes to do,” she said, 
“and that is to lie flat on the floor when 
they have their sleep song.” Julia threw 
her fat little arms around the teacher’s 
neck, fairly upsetting her work and said 
something in her baby patois that was at 
first unintelligible even to her teacher. At 
last the teacher got it. “Oh, you can do 
the Charleston? Well, you do that at 
home won't you, Julia? We are busy 
with other things here.” 

In this school there was no compulsion 
and no scolding ; everything flowed along 
happily. It was so delightful to watch 
that the visitor went away with a happy 
heart as if he had been permitted to 
glance for a moment into the Land of 
Kingdom Come. 

There was doubtless just as much good 
intention in the other schools described 
but the difference in this school was, that 
the teachers had been trained in another 
method. They had another psychological 
approach. They had been taught that for 
successful teaching, two things were es- 
sential, first, a large degree of freedom 
for the child—freedom of movement, 
freedom to choose his own enterprise,— 
and in the second place an atmosphere 
of happiness. This means that the teach- 
er must have happiness within herself. 
She must not be cross with her children; 
she must not even think ill of them. The 
new attitude demanded of the teacher is 
that terribly exacting one that Jesus 
taught, that one must remove the beam 
from his own eye before he attempts 
to take the mote from the other’s eye. 

There was another illustration of this 
attitude in the same school. The boys 
in the music period were causing some 
difficulty. It was rather an exasperat- 
ing situation, but not once did the prin- 
cipal of the school who was conducting 
this period show any annoyance or allow 
a preachy tone to creep into her voice. 
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It was wonderful self-control and fore- 
bearance. She probably recognized that 
there was some fault in her technique 
which explained the lack of interest on 
the part of these boys and by taking the 
objective attitude, she was able to control 
her feelings and refrain from showing 
any shade of annoyance. Later in the 
morning the principal was talking with 
the visitor and the minister of the church. 
One of these boys was standing by, wait- 
ing to ask her about his hand-work. The 
minister was saying, that the principal 
was one of the teachers in the Week-Day 
work in their city. “Yes,” said the boy 
with some pride, “she is our fifth-grade 
teacher.” She answered him with a /itttle 
shove and an appreciative smile. This 
delightful comraderie is the only basis 
for spiritual education. Without it you 
may teach some facts about religion but 
not religion itself. Some teachers in the 
past have reached this spiritual basis for 
teaching by sheer intuition; their great 
love of their children triumphed over 
their crude, authoritarian theory of dis- 
cipline, just as the great love of parents 
for their children often overrides the 
faulty theory of child-training which they 
hold. But today, and it is the most hope- 
ful sign of our time, teachers are being 
trained in the new method which has 
as its basis extreme respect for the per- 
sonality of the child and substitutes an 
entirely different discipline for the old 
prescriptive form. 

Some accustomed to old forms of 
teaching might ask “Well, where did the 
religious teaching come into this school ?” 
In reply, I would say, in the first place. 
the religious teaching was there, even 
in the form of what is considered dis- 
tinctly religious material, but that was 
not the most important thing and was 
not what made this a religious school. 
There was an atmosphere in this school, 
a level of spirituality which gave a chance 
for the fine fruits of the spirit to develop. 
Those who are inured to the sound of 
old shibboleths, who think that there is 
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some magical value in repeating certain 
holy phrases will think that something 
is lacking. They rejoice to hear the 
blessed word Mesopotamia and feel that 
there is a lack of religion if they do not 
hear this word. But any one who has 
really sensed what is a spiritual attitude 
will know that it is not obtained by re- 
peating phrases, even if taken from a holy 
book, nor is it acquired under compulsion. 
No, a spiritual attitude is a rare plant of 
such delicate and exquisite nature that it 
can be grown only in a certain kind of at- 
mosphere: Let no one think that modern 
education is indifferent to the spiritual at- 
mosphere ; it is the very thing upon which 
our most forward-looking educators are 
laying chief stress. Listen to these words 
taken from a journal which is the organ 
for the Progressive Education movement 
in America. “In the new school there is 
a dawning appreciation of the laws of 
the spiritual. They are not physical laws. 
In the physical world if I want to keep 
the apple in my hand I must hold onto it. 
I cannot give it to you. In the world of 
spirit, if I want to keep a quotation or a 
good story, I must share it with some- 
body. In the physical world I cannot by 
taking thought add one cubit to my stat- 
ure. In the spiritual world, I can add to 
my intellectual or moral height only by 
taking thought. In the physical world, 
we cannot lift one another by pulling at 
each other’s boot straps. In the spirit- 
ual world that is the surest way to ascent. 
No child can help another without help- 
ing himself ; no child can render a service 
to another without increasing his own 
power to serve and his own delight in 
service.”* 

There was only one higher level ob- 
served in the vacation schools visited. 
Perhaps it was not a higher level, just a 
higher art in working out a procedure. 
What we have in mind, is something like 
the differentiation of meaning in Profes- 
sor Morrison’s words, adaptation and 
skill, The adaptation is the fundamental 


1. See Progressive Education, Vol. 4, p. 174. 
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change that takes place in an individual 
when he acquires a new attitude or a new 
power. There are variations in the skill 
with which a person may then apply this 
new power, but the most important thing 
is the acquiring of the adaptation which 
is wrought into the very fiber of one’s 
being. So when a teacher has acquired 
the art of this new type of control and 
teaching, there remains the task of perfect- 
ing the skill in applying it, but the battle is 
largely won when once the fundamental 
adaptations are made.” 

Two specialized teachers were engaged 
to teach music and drama in two schools. 

They were a little more free in the use 
of materials and had had greater train- 
ing and experience in utilizing the arts in 
teaching. They understood something of 
the great part that rhythm plays in the 
development of the child, especially the 
little child. A very new science is coming 
into being, the science of eurythmics ; and 
this, these teachers were beginning to 
apply. Of course, it was not possible 
to carry this very far in the few weeks 
of time in a vacation school, but some 
very pretty results were obtained even 
in this short time. Little bodies were 
taken out of stiff positions in chairs and 
allowed to sway like trees in the wind 
to the soft cadence of music. Briar Rose- 
bud sat in a circle of thorns that shut her 
in (which were, in this case, little lithe 
bodies dancing on their toes) where she 
slept for a hundred years until Prince 
Charming (a little lad of five) came, cut 
down the thorns and took little Briar 
Rosebud away. This done to an easy 
rhythm became something more than a 
mere game and more than a means of 
physical grace. It was setting the whole 
organism in tune with a finer harmony. 
Of course, the value of rhythm has long 
been recognized in the kindergarten, but 
beyond that age it has almost immediately 
been lost sight of, as a control in life, 
and the march in military line is sub- 


2. See Henry C. Morrison, Practice of Teaching in 
the Secondary School, Chapter I 
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stituted as the only means of securing 
order. Now teachers are beginning to 
learn that there is a natural harmony to 
which life might be set that would attain 
grace and beauty and at the same time 
preserve order and discipline. 

The children in one of these schools, 
which was under observation, came to 
their music direct from a recreation pe- 
riod. There seemed to be no sense of 
restraint in passing from their play to 
their music. They did not all arrive on 
the stroke of the hour, but it was not 
due to dilatoriness. Some stopped to wash 
off the perspiration and others to assuage 
their thirst at the drinking fountain. 
There was no annoyance on the part of 
the teacher because of this momentary 
delay which she utilized for passing out 
the music. Then in a quiet voice she 
began to explain to the group the im- 
agery that lay back of the simple anthem 
which they were to sing. It was to be 
sung antiphonally and later dramatized. 
This was the picture as she gave it to 
them. “A group is coming into the city 
bearing the ark. Another group within 
the city is listening to the song of the 
group without. The music, therefore, is 
soft at the beginning as if drifting in 
from afar :— 

Lift up your heads, 

O ye gates; 

And be ye lifted up, 

Ye everlasting doors, 

And the king of glory shall come in. 
This from the crowd approaching the city. 
Then the singers within the gates raise 
the cry, 

Who is the King of Glory? 

Who is the King of Glory? 

And the response comes drifting back :— 

The Lord strong and mighty 

The Lord mighty in battle. 

Then as the first group enter the city 
shouting their refrain the two groups 
come together and sing in grand chorus. 


The Lord of Hosts 
He is the King of Glory.” 


Three things were emphasized in the 
music in this school. First, an under- 


standing of the words; second, a good 
tone quality; third, a choice of the best 
music. 

In most Protestant churches we have 
been terribly remiss in all these matters. 
We have not taken pains that the children 
should understand what they are singing 
but have compelled them to sing about 
abstract theological concepts that could 
have no meaning for them. We have 
paid no attention to tone quality; if they 
but “sang up good and loud,” it was 
sufficient. The noise of the trumpets 
and the shouting of the multitudes may 
have caused the walls of Jericho to fall 
flat but mere noisy singing does not pro- 
duce a spiritual effect in our church 
schools. And lastly, in these modern days, 
with an abundance of great music avail- 
able, we have seen fit to put upon our 
children songs, the words of which are 
mere doggerel and the music of which, 
does no credit even to jazz. The combi- 
nation in modern Protestantism of con- 
servative theology and the jazziest of jazz 
music is a strange tandem. 

In this same school it was a delight 
also to find the pupils interpreting drama 
in their own words and weaving their 
music into their drama and their drama 
into their music. 

Just what the full effects on character 
of such improved technique would be 
we cannot say, but one has only to watch 
such skilled teaching proceeding under a 
new philosophy of education to realize 
that it produces an atmosphere which 
opens the way for higher spiritual re- 
sults. 

If this can be done in our vacation 
schools, it can be done in our church 
schools. But in order to secure this bet- 
ter spiritual atmosphere it would seem 
that our churches must do two things. 
First, they must slough off the old di- 
dactic, dogmatic, authoritarian method 
and adopt the method of free happy, cre- 
ative activity joined with responsibility. 
Second, it must secure teachers that are 
trained in this new technique. 
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CHARACTER VALUES IN THE PROGRAM OF 


VACATION SCHOOLS 


Hersert F. Loomis* 


The supreme purpose of the church 
vacation school is to develop clean, virile, 
Christ-like character. The daily program 
has finally become so arranged that every 
element in it contributes to the character 
development of children. In no way is it 
a hit and miss affair. At 9:00 o’clock in 
the morning the day opens with a period 
of worship. Children grow like the things 
they reverence. The daily program brings 
a sense of the presence of God and of 
daily contact with him in the everyday 
affairs of child life. It stimulates high 
thoughts, noble feelings, and worthy pur- 
poses ; it creates the desire to worthwhile 
living; it leads to a deeper appreciation 
of love, loyalty, faith and service. 

The devotional life is developed as chil- 
dren participate intelligently and feelingly 
in worship. Daily use of prayers, digni- 
fied and beautiful, and of responses, lofty 
and noble, produces habits of worship 
which will prove a source of inspiration 
and help to children. Morning prayer may 
take the form of prayer in unison, of a 
prayer repeated by the children after 
their leader, or a prayer by the leader 
making vocal the expressed desires of 
children. The use of hymns with beau- 
tiful words and splendid music stirs the 
emotions and makes for better living. In 
vacation schools children learn much of 
the Bible. Childhood is the memory pe- 
riod of life; it is the time to store in the 
mind great passages of Scripture, facts 
about the Bible, and choice hymns of the 
church. Bible passages clearly understood 
and thoroughly committed to memory be- 
come life-long possessions strengthening 
and enriching life. Such teaching will 
bear fruit in the lives of children. From 
the beginning of the movement, one dis- 
tinctive feature of the daily program has 


*Pastor First Congregational Church, Kent, Ohio. 
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been telling Bible and character stories. 
Story-telling is one of the best ways of 
teaching life lessons. There is an uncon- 
scious imitation of the noble ideals of life 
presented. Stories arouse finer emotions 
in children and lead to action. They 
awaken the desire to be and to do good. 

In the morning program of most vaca- 
tion schools a period is devoted to ex- 
pressional activities. These may take the 
form of handwork, dramatization, or su- 
pervised play. Expressional activities are 
of little value if introduced in the morn- 
ing period of a vacation school simply as 
bait, as an attraction to get boys and girls 
into the church. Moreover, their value 
is questionable if they are used simply to 
fill up time in the day’s program, as so 
much busy work. They are introduced 
because they have a real contribution to 
make to the life of the child. 

Handwork, if properly done, has a con- 
tribution of great worth to make to the 
life of boys and girls in the vacation 
school. In the craft period, the child 
meets life situations. The manner in 
which the life situations of childhood are 
met largely determine the manner in 
which life situations of adulthood will be 
met. Neatness, courtesy, perseverance, 
skill, resourcefulness, the determination 
to stick to a difficult task until it is com- 
pleted, are qualities needed all through 
life, which may be developed through 
handwork. Thus there is moral and spi- 
ritual value in sawing a board straight, in 
tying a hammock knot carefully, in cut- 
ting a pattern accurately, in sewing a gar- 
ment neatly, in completing a project, in 
being satisfied with nothing less than the 
doing of one’s best. Life habits of good 
workmanship are developed in the prop- 
erly supervised period of handwork. Not 
the making of things, but the development 
of character is the aim of this hour. 
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There is also character value in the use 
to which things made are put. Making 
gifts for the home, church, and commu- 
nity develops a new interest and respon- 
sibility in these institutions. Moreover, 
the influence for good of the teacher upon 
the small group of children with whom 
she is working is tremendous. In this re- 
lationship one may observe the contagion 
of character, the teaching of what is right 
by example and suggestion. 

Or perhaps, the expressional activity 
of the vacation school takes the form of 
supervised play. There is character value 
in the play hour. Games properly chosen 
and directed will cultivate qualities which 
are needed throughout life. Professor 
Fiske well says, “Play is a character-mak- 
ing process because it is constantly devel- 
oping permanent habits and making life 
methods steady and stable. It has a good 
deal to do with morals because it offers 
the growing boy and girl opportunity to 
decide questions of right and wrong, to 
grow their consciences by practice within 
the range of their own experiences.” This 
period may well develop qualities such as 
quick judgment (games move rapidly and 
call for immediate decisions), self control, 
(games must be played fairly and accord- 
ing to rules), subordination of the indi- 
vidual in the interest of the group (games 
call for co-operation and team play), 
mental alertness and keenness (the suc- 
cess of the game depends on the response 
of the individual). Some games develop 
perseverance, endurance, pluck and cour- 
age. When properly supervised, the play- 
ground teaches necessary habits of life 
such as courtesy, patience and forbear- 
ance. 


The expressional activity of the vaca- 
tion school may be that of dramatization. 
This method of imparting knowledge is 
better than mere instruction. The 
dramatization of a story leaves indelible 
impressions on the lives of participants 
and calls forth the whole expressive 





equipment of the child’s personality to en- 
force the lesson truth. Learning in this 
fashion becomes a pleasure and is in no 
sense drudgery. The use of this great 
natural instinct of children will make the 
Bible and its people live. Missions, world 
friendship, and brotherhood can be taught 
children in no finer way than by dra- 
matics. Educational dramatics can create 
desirable attitudes such as appreciation, 
patriotism, and world-wide sympathy. 
Character is built in children as higher 
ideals, deeper motives, and stronger de- 
sires to be and do come with the dramatic 
stories. 

Patriotism is instilled in children by 
stories, special exercises, singing patriotic 
songs, and the daily salute of the Amer- 
ican flag. The salute to the Christian flag 
is also a part of the program. The chil- 
dren sing, “Stand Up for Jesus,” and re- 
peat the following pledge: “TI pledge al- 
legiance to the Christian flag and to the 
Savior for whose Kingdom it stands, one 
brotherhood uniting all mankind in serv- 
ice and love.” Thus patriotism is built 
on the solid foundation of Christian 
ideals. 

So from 9:00 o’clock in the morning 
when the child enters the church, until 
the noon hour when he leaves, the pro- 
gram of the daily vacation Bible school 
helps him to better living. Everything 
that finds a place in the daily program of 
the school contributes to his moral and 
spiritual development. During summer 
months churches are making better boys 
and girls. This work of the church needs 
no other apologetic than that which 
comes from thousands of boys and girls 
who, since the beginning of this century, 
have been strengthened in character by 
the attractive program of the vacation 
Bible school. Each summer the character 
value of the school is written over and 
over again, not on tablets of stone or 
paper, but in human lives, as several hun- 
dred thousand children receive the daily 
help of the church. 
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MARGINAL LEARNINGS IN BIBLE STUDY 


Pau. F. LAUBENSTEIN* 


ESOLVED: That not only from 

the religious and cultural points of 
view, but also in consideration of the 
desirable marginal learnings involved, the 
critical study of the Bible be encouraged 
in our colleges. 

It is the purpose of the present article 
to support the second clause of the above 
proposition. This is not because the first 
clause is less important than the second, 
but because attention has less often been 
called to certain by products involved in 
the study of the Bible—by products 
which constitute additional justification 
for the presence of courses in Bible in 
college catalogues. There is another rea- 
son for calling attention to these attend- 
ant learnings. Although the Bible is not 
an encyclopedia, it possesses points of 
contact with so many subjects pursued 
in the college curriculum, history, soci- 
ology, anthropology, law, literature, phil- 
losophy, etc., that these skills which are 
developed in biblical study may become 
thereby invested with wide transfer po- 
tencies, a fact which should further com- 
mend this subject to the open minded. 
What then are some of the concomitant 
habits, learnings, and appreciations which 
may be acquired in the course of one or 
two semesters’ critical handling of the 
Bible? 

1. First of all may be mentioned the 
cultivation of accuracy in expression, and 
of exactness of thought and statement, 
exact because based upon evidence, in 
place of the easy acceptance as truth of 
unfounded assumptions. 

(a) Stored away in the twilight of 
the first year college student’s mind is a 
varied and ill assorted collection of bits 
of biblical information and misinforma- 
tion garnered from long forgotten “Sun- 
day-school lessons,” catechetical instruc- 
tion, pulpit utterances, and other sources, 
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and upon this fund he proceeds to draw 
in the opening days of his course in Bible. 
He can call Abraham a Christian with 
equanimity, he places Ezra and Nehemiah 
among the prophets, Paul among the 
Twelve, and is prone to make such state- 
ments as “Jesus loved all the people.” By 
and by, however, he comes to replace “the 
Bible says” with “Mark says,” or “Luke 
says” ; calls the companions of Jesus “dis- 
ciples” rather than “Christians”; learns 
when to use “Jehovah” and when to use 
“God,” and may even learn to write the 
name of the last book of the Bible with- 
out a closing sibilant. 

(b) Again, every teacher of Bible is 
painfully aware of the aptitude of the 
college freshman for uncritical generali- 
zation and pious moralizing—the ten- 
dency to make over into fact what he 
thinks ought to be so. But in a critical 
study of the Bible, instead of basing as- 
sertions upon vague, half forgotten 
memories (“doesn’t it say somewhere 
that . . . ?”), the student is led to exam- 
ine the scriptures “to see whether these 
things be so,” to see what things be so, 
and where the information is to be found. 
He will be taught to question long held, 
but uncritically formed, assumptions in 
the light of all the evidence available, in 
order to get at the truth. He will dis- 
tinguish between what the biblical 
sources claim for themselves and what 
has been claimed for them by those who 
have a zeal for religion but not according 
to evidence. All the more does biblical 
study afford an excellent opportunity for 
this testing of commonly held, hearsay 
assumptions, because of the many loose 
views current concerning the Bible, its 
nature, its authority, its manner of com- 
position and the like—views also held by 
many an entering freshman. In the 
course of his study, however, he will dis- 
cover that the easy attribution of the 
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books of the Pentateuch to Moses will not 
bear close scrutiny; that there are in- 
stances when we must use the term 
eponym instead of author; that the testi- 
mony of the biblical writers themselves, 
as well as an impartial examination of the 
documents fails to confirm either the 
theory of the verbal inspiration or of the 
infallibility of the scriptures. He will 
observe that above one’s feelings in the 
matter, above what we might wish to be 
true, stands our loyalty to that which the 
evidence discloses to be true. Construc- 
tively, therefore, the student may learn 
that we are justified in holding only those 
theories and those views which can be 
formed after an open-minded examina- 
tion of all the evidence available in any 
particular case. 

The situation in the two cases here 
mentioned, together with its constituent 
elements, is typical of many such to be 
met with in ordinary life and in the pur- 
suit of any exact study. There is the A 
element: old way of doing a thing, or old 
supposition of uncertain or of hazy deri- 
vation—something taken for granted ; the 
B element: recalling of the annoyance 
experienced by the discovery that A was 
wrong or not tolerated; or recalling of 
the satisfaction of subsequent successful 
avoidings of A; the C element: willing- 
ness to be cautious, and to search for evi- 
dence; and the D element: subsequent 
correct form of expression, or correct 
evidential statement. When such a situa- 
tion is met and successfully dealt with 
many times as it arises in biblical work, 
and is accompanied, perforce, by the con- 
scious adoption as one’s own of the “not 
to let it happen again” attitude, the men- 
tal stage is set for a wide variety of 
action. 

The search for evidence is closely re- 
lated to another by product of biblical 
study, namely : 

2. The habit of recognizing and re- 
ferring to sources of information. The 
practice of “a biblical reference for every 
significant statement” may lead to a clut- 





tering up of the page, and may easily be 
overdone, yet the importance of this habit 
for later research cannot be overesti- 
mated. There is another advantage here, 
in that the student is dealing not only 
with primary sources, but with material 
at various removes from the Ur docu- 
ments. In the study of the Pentateuch, 
the histories, and the Synoptics, he can 
be taught to have respect for a first hand 
document, how to appraise a secondary 
and a tertiary document, and what char- 
acteristics to look for in those of the lat- 
ter type. Here is a good example of a 
skill developed in biblical study having a 
high carry-over potency in the field of 
history. Here, too, can be developed the 
ability to evaluate a document in the light 
of its source material. The more the in- 
structor causes the student to realize that 
he is dealing here with real historical 
documents, and that the manner of hand- 
ling such documents in the class room is 
of a piece with that employed by the crit- 
ical historian in dealing with his sources, 
the more available will he render such 
training for use in connection with other 
historical documents. Obviously the 
“what source,” “what authority,” “what 
value” attitudes here formed in examin- 
ing documents are indispensable for the 
historian—and for any scholar, for that 
matter. The use of such a book as Avey’s 
Historical Method in Bible Study (Scrib- 
ner, 1924) affords the student an excel- 
lent opportunity consciously to apply the 
scientific-historical process to the biblical 
documents. 

3. Since the Bible touches life at so 
many points, it is possible to map out 
certain fields or subjects for investiga- 
tion, a procedure which affords training 
in: (a) The gathering of data; (b) The 
classification and organization of data. 

(a) In the handling of concordance, 
Bible dictionary, commentary, harmony. 
and other helps in the gathering of ma- 
terial, the student learns, first of all, of 
the existence of such things as valuable 
tools and instruments designed to facili- 
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tate research, and acquires a knowledge 
of their proper use. Here the inventive 
student may easiiy build up his own in- 
dividual methods of procedure. This 
process, too, calls into play powers of ob- 
servation, of concentration, of analysis; 
demands thoroughness and adherence to 
a well defined purpose—all of which 
should constitute valuable possessions for 
use in non-biblical fields as well. The bib- 
lical tools have their counterparts in other 
branches. Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Wordsworth concordances (to mention 
only several) have been devised; there 
are the numerous literary commentaries, 
and the dictionaries on scientific subjects, 
to say nothing of the various encyclope- 
dias and reference books in existence. 
The similarity of the technique required 
in the handling of these instruments ren- 
ders the stepover from the biblical tools 
a short and an easy one, although, of 
course, each tool has its own peculiari- 
ties which must be mastered separately. 
(b) But the gathering of material is 
only the preliminary step to its classifica- 
tion and organization. Here “discrimina- 
tion” or “selection” is the watchword. 
What material belongs to type A, and 
which to types B and C? Under varying 
forms of expression, is it possible to ob- 
serve fundamental similarities or iden- 
tities ; or, under similar or identical forms 
of expression, do noteworthy variations 
exist (e.g. the meaning of Elohim in E 
and in P in the Pentateuch) ? Must nice 
distinctions be made between things or 
ideas which are almost but not quite the 
same (e.g. the Messianic idea in Zech- 
ariah and in Second Isaiah)? Since the 
Bible, when taken in connection with the 
Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha, pre- 
sents us with various stages in the growth 
of over a thousand years in the life and 
thought of a people, and reflects the ideas 
of many individuals and schools, it offers 
an admirable field for the exercise and 
cultivation of the selective and the dis- 
criminating powers. Witness the various 
stages represented in the developing idea 
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of God within Israel; in its progressing 
legal system; in the growth of the King- 
dom idea; or, again, witness the various 
shades of meaning attached to the word 
“Messiah” in the course of its history, 
and to the idea of the judgment; the 
varieties of Christian thought represented 
within the New Testament, and the ex- 
panding doctrine of the Person of Christ. 
—Here, too, can be driven home a rea- 
lization of the fact that the student is 
employing exactly such discriminating 
and selective powers as those used by any 
critical student of human life and expe- 
rience in tracing the history of ideas and 
institutions, in whatever field he may 
work. 

The gathering and the classification of 
data call for skill of the warehouse or of 
the stockroom variety (and an expert 
warehouse man is a most valuable asset 
to any firm), but the next step in this 
process calls for initiative, for construc- 
tive ability. It is one thing to recognize 
differentia and species ; it is another, upon 
the basis of this material :— 

4. To draw correct inferences, to 
construct a theory, to form hypotheses 
later to be proven or disproven. A criti- 
cal study of the Bible requires and de- 
velops such skill. Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately for us, the Bible grew together 
in such a way as utterly to disregard our 
desires for a clearly constructed and 
neatly articulated history, for a definitely 
formulated philosophy of religion, or, for 
that matter, for a unified, continuous, 
casual treatment of any one subject. The 
whole Bible, as well as the Pentateuch, 
is indeed an unpremeditated Mosaic, and 
if we would discern a pattern in it, we 
must construct it for ourselves. As it is, 
there are serious lacunae, and we must 
needs draw inferences, whether we wish 
to or not, in the interests of connected 
discourse. The pages of the Bible bristle 
with problems, not of our own choosing, 
and the ability to reconstruct a whole 
from hints and from fragments is one 
of the chief demands made upon a bibli- 
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cal scholar. How often the very things 
we deem fundamental for the under- 
standing of a biblical writing are aggra- 
vatingly lacking !—date, authorship, situ- 
ation, parties involved, outcome, presup- 
positions. If we would get at such things, 
we must conjecture upon the basis of the 
material available, and this is sometimes 
very meager. Our intellectual curiosity 
will not permit us to allow those “eight- 
een years of silence’’ in the life of Jesus 
to remain empty, or those years of Paul 
in Arabia, and we would attempt an ac- 
count of the closing days of Paul. In the 
absence of definite statements concerning 
things so obvious to the biblical authors 
and their readers as not to require men- 
tion, the student of the Bible must acquire 
the ability to read between or beneath 
the lines, in order, it may be, to recon- 
struct a situation, or to understand the 
assumptions, foreign perhaps to the 
reader of the twentieth century, yet com- 
mon enough to the author and his read- 
ers, which are necessary for an adequate 
comprehension of the particular writing 
in question. This habit of searching for 
what is told us, not only in the words 
which we find preserved to us, but also 
in that which underlies and makes possi- 
ble the presentation of what is told us— 
this search for the “more than that which 
doth appear” element (as in the agricul- 
tural civilization required by the laws in 
the Book of the Covenant in spite of ap- 
pearances to the contrary in the context 
of this section; similarly with respect to 
the change in historical situation de- 
manded by Isa. 40-55; or the conception 
of the universe which made possible the 
belief in miracles)—this refusal to be 
satisfied with a superficial reading of a 
document, is a trait the value of which, 
in any work involving a critical examina- 
tion of documents, old or new, must be 
apparent. 

5. As the Bible reflects the antiquity 
out of which it appeared, no proper ap- 
preciation of it can be formed apart from 
a knowledge of such assumptions as may 
be learned from a penetrative reading of 
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its pages, nor apart from an acquaintance 
with the cultural environment in which 
its authors and its heroes lived and 
worked. Accordingly, in any serious bib- 
lical study one should find oneself cul- 
tivating an historical imagination and 
sympathy, an ability to experience vicari- 
ously, which should lead to a correspond- 
ing expansion of mental and spiritual 
horizon. More than this, here, if any- 
where, one has the opportunity, within the 
covers of one book, produced by one peo- 
ple, to become familiar with the idea of 
development. Here can be traced cause 
and effect, process, significant steps, re- 
sults, as in the growth of the early Chris- 
tian church from the little group in Jeru- 
salem to the institution which could boast 
the faith and the doctrine, bishops and 
deacons. To a world for which “evolu- 
tion” and “becoming” are being rapidly 
integrated into the very thinking process 
itself, the Bible stands as an exemplar 
all the more remarkable because it repre- 
sents in itself an unconscious evolution. 
In studying the development of the re- 
ligion of Israel, the student can learn 
also to distinguish between that which is 
local, temporary, or setting, and that 
which tends to permanence, between the 
essential and the superficial. 

In this process of tracing the growth 
of ideas and institutions, the instructor, 
by pertinent cross references in non- 
biblical history to similar or to identical 
situations, has the opportunity to pave 
the way for a more general appreciation 
of the idea of development in the course 
of human history, and in so doing, to 
provide for carrying over whatever pow- 
ers of discrimination, judgment, and 
evaluation the student may have made 
his own in the course of his biblical work. 

The importance of the Bible as one of 
our most influential cultural heritages 
from the past, and the development of 
such concomitant, widely available skills 
in connection with its critical study, 
should count as very weighty considera- 
tions for presenting courses in Bible as 
among the most valuable offerings. 














“THE TERRIBLE MEEK” 


AN INSTANCE OF THE USE OF DRAMA IN AN EASTER SERVICE 
BUILT AROUND SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


H. NorMAN SIBLEY” 


HE effective leader of public wor- 

ship must ask himself the question, 
What are the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the experience we call worship? 
Dr. Hartshorne, among others, has said* 
that they have to do with the growth and 
formation of the self. “In the experience 
of worship the needs of the growing self 
come to fullest expression and it is here 
that the central need for the strengthen- 
ing of the self in the pursuit of the means 
of meeting these other needs is met.” If 
this is true, then it is clear that worship, 
to .be genuine and creative, must deal 
with needs and problems vital to the wor- 
shippers. But further than this, is it not 
also true that the worship experience of 
the self, to be transforming and propel- 
ling, must contain the element of criti- 
cism? If it does not, then the experience 
becomes simply a recreation which per- 
mits the individual to continue on the 
same level as before, but with renewed 
energy. Worship of this sort is simply 
an emotional toning up. It is entirely 
conservative. It has not necessarily any 
connection with the transforming experi- 
ence the Christian religion puts at the 
heart of its gospel. It is a fair question 
to ask of the experience we desire to be 
worshipful, “Who is enriched by the en- 
richment of worship?’*—the Dr. Jekyll 
self or the Mr. Hyde self. 

Professor Elliott has summarized* the 
distinctive elements of creative worship 
as four: 

“1. A situation or problem of real 
concern, 

“2. An earnest desire to discover a 





1. A one-act gly by Charles Rann Kennedy. Har- 
per Bros., N. 
2. Director of activities, South Park Church, New- 
ark, N. J. 
r In Religious Education, October, 1925. 
. Dr. George A. Coe asks this question in Jour- 


om of Religion, January, 1923. 
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course of action or an attitude which 
will be true to the highest values one rec- 
ognizes. ‘ 

“3. . . . a desire not only to find 
the meaning of the scale of values in this 
particular situation, but also to re-ex- 
amine the scale of values itself. 

“/4, A willingness to accept and act 
upon that which is discovered. 7 

Something of this approach was the 
background for the building of the Eas- 
ter night service described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. The heart of the service 
was Charles Rann Kennedy’s The Ter- 
rible Meek, a beautifully written and 
very moving drama. The service is given 
here, with an explanation of the purposes 
of the various parts of the service and 
notes as to production, etc., following. 


PRELUDE 
Organ, violin, violoncello. 
a. Prelude to The Deluge........ Saint Saens 
b. Hallelujah Chorus from the Messiah 
sponsored eels wate wakine 36 culega ae aaa Handel 
c. Cujus Animam from Stabat Mater.. 
ois alee Bead ewadda (swekat teeta Rossini 


ProcessIonAL HyMN 
“Praise my soul the king of heaven.” (The 
congregation will rise as the choir enters.) 


Tue CALL TO WORSHIP 
Come unto me all ye who are lab’ring 
And heavily burdened, 
And I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
For I am gentle and humble in heart, 
And you will find your souls refreshed. 

PRAYER OF INVOCATION 

As the hart desireth the water-brooks, so do 
our souls yearn after Thee, O God. Our souls 
are restless, O Thou who hast made us, until 
we find our rest in Thee. Into Thy presence 
do we come this night, confessing our own in- 
adequacy and sin—our utter need of Thee. All 
we like sheep have gone astray, and we turned 
every one to his own way. Our ways have 
been arrogance and pride of spirit, unneighbor- 
liness, self-comfort and self-esteem: unsac- 
rificial and barren. Our eyes have been blinded 
to the things of the spirit, short-sighted, see- 
ing only the tangible, the material. Our ears 
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have heard only the hollow shouts of those that 
scramble to possess the earth. These are all 
emptiness. Our heart and our flesh cry cut 
for the living God and His way among men. 

God whose spirit searcheth all things and 
whose love beareth all things, encourage us 
now to draw near to Thee in utter sincerity 
and truth. Enable us to lay aside all those 
cloaks and disguises which we wear in the 
light of day and there to bare ourselves with 
all our weakness, stubbornness, and guilt naked 
to Thy holy, cleansing sight. Give us now, 
at this evening hour of worship, eyes and minds 
to discern the life of goodness and love. Give 
us hearts of courage to dare to stand the 
test which such a life demands. So shall Thy 
spirit reign in our hearts; so shall we find 
the way that is everlasting. 

This is our common petition, and we ask it 
in the spirit of Jesus and seal it with his 
prayer, which we pray together: “Our Father 
who art in heaven, etc.” 


CHORAL RESPONSE—“Lord we come before 
Thee now.” 


MEDITATION 


This is Easter-tide—a day and a season 
which to the unconcerned have signified sim- 
ply the commemoration of an event that took 
place some two thousand years ago. But to 
the thoughtful Christian Easter means far more 
than that. It is an institution, not a calendar 
day. Its message for the human heart has 
always been a personal one, soul-searching, 
eternally challenging in every day and age. 
And Easter has rightly become the climax of 
the Christian year, offering a recurrent expe- 
rience to the devout heart that has both re- 
freshed and transformed. 

Of him who rightly approaches the Easter 
season, it demands a reconsideration of his 
present standards of daily conduct to see if 
they be enough. It calls on him critically to 
review his philosophy of living, subject it to 
the most searching analysis, and see if it suffi- 
ciently satisfy. For, each of us consciously or 
unconsciously has built up a standard of life 
the composite of many influences—common 
sense, religious idealism, current social cus- 
tom—and by this standard do we act in every 
given situation. But Easter says to us that 
solemnly and critically we must re-evaluate 
our standards of living, that laying aside all 
pre- -judgment we must ask ourselves as for 
the first time: Have I aimed high enough? 

This must be our approach to this service 
of worship tonight. This must be our attitude 
of mind and heart as we listen to the religious 
drama which is a part of this service of wor- 
ship, and to the words its characters have tc 
speak to us. In reality we shall see our- 


selves in the three characters, a mother, a 
captain, and a common soldier, caught up into 
a soul-searching experience which demands that 
they re-evaluate their whole standard of living. 

The form in which the characters in the 
drama confront this soul-trying problem is not 
the exact form in which we shall ever meet it, 
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but the underlying question is identical: Is 
the life of sacrificial, enemy-forgiving love 
that Jesus lived a possible daily manner of 
living for you and me? The meek—do they 
really inherit this modern earth? For us the 
question resolves itself into such practical 
issues as these: Will the life of forgiving 
love really work in the home as the constant 
basis for relationships between husband and 
wife, father and son, mother and daughter, 
brother and sister? Or must it be modified 
somewhat? Will it work in business, as the 
basis for one company’s behavior toward an- 
other, between employer and employee, be- 
tween clerk and clerk? Will it work between 
American and foreigner: right now in China 
for instance, in Nicaragua, in Mexico? Or 
are war, armies, and the diplomatic maneuver- 
ings between statesmen final necessities ? 

Let no one think the answer is easily given. 
It is as disturbing for us as for the char- 
acters in the drama. He who thinks it simple 
has missed the point entirely. He wili not 
share in the transforming experience of this 
service of worship together. 


RESPONSIVE READING 


Minister: My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, 
saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth so are my ways higher than 
your ways and my thoughts than your thoughts. 

People: SHow ME THY ways, O Lorp, 
TEACH ME THY WAY TO LIVE. 

For Thou desirest truth in the heart: 

IN MY INNER SOUL THOU WOULDST TEACH 
WISDOM. 

O send out Thy light and Thy truth, let 
them lead me, 

AND LET THEM BRING ME TO THY HOLY HILL, 

Cleanse me with hyssop that I may be clean, 

WaSH ME THAT I MAY BE WHITER THAN 
SNOW. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God, 

AND RENEW A RIGHT SPIRIT WITHIN ME. 

O God, who art my God, earnestly do I seek 
Thy will : 

SEarcH ME O Gop AND KNOW MY HEART, TRY 
ME AND KNOW MY SECRET THOUGHTS; AND SEE 
IF THERE BE ANY EVIL IN ME, AND LEAD ME IN 
THE WAY THAT IS EVERLASTING. AMEN. 

HymMn—‘Spirit of God descend upon my 
heart.” 

MUSICAL INTRODUCTION—(Organ, violin, vio- 
lincello.) 

G, MaeO CH HARE) «sick ecccen ocak Baron 
b. Ase's Death Gm part) ..<.....0006<5< Grieg 

“THe TerriptE Meek,” Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy. 

Cnor: AL Hymn—“The Son of God goes forth 
to war.’ 


3ENEDICTION. 

PostLuDE—Meditation ............... Kistler 

In just what ways did this service at- 
tempt to effect the creative worship about 
which we have been speaking? It may 
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help in our evaluation of it to see what 
were the intended purposes of the parts 
of the service. 

First of all an attempt was made not 
only in the service itself but also in the 
preparation leading up to it to guide the 
worshippers into sensing those needs and 
to defining those problems with which 
the service had to deal. The Terrible 
Meek is a modern setting of an imagined 
scene at the foot of the cross after 
Christ’s death. The mother is a peasant 
woman quite blinded by her grief, weep- 
ing bitterly over the cruel loss of her boy. 
An army captain who has had charge of 
the killing and has been tremendously 
impressed by the spirit of this man whom 
they have done to death, thinks his way 
through, in conversation with the mother 
and one of the soldiers, to a position 
where he sees not failure but victory in 
the vicarious death of this man. “The 
meek, the terrible meek, the fierce agoniz- 
ing meek” are the only ones that really 
win out. He leads the peasant woman 
gradually to see and to share his trium- 
phant view of his death; but the soldier, 
common and stupid, can see only his 
daily and blind adherence to the grim 
duties assigned him by an expanding em- 
pire. 

Previous to the service there were 
these factors which helped to prepare 
groups of the worshippers for the service 
by awakening a sense of and by defining 
their problems pertinent to the general 
theme : 

1. The coach who first met with the 
group of young people interested in pre- 
senting the drama was extremely careful 
to handle the reading and subsequent dis- 
cussion of the characters, not as a typical 
play rehearsal, but as a shared experience 
where the only desire was to develop the 
trio who could best interpret the charac- 
ters and make most real and personal 
their thoughts and sufferings. The me- 
chanical element was kept out of the re- 
hearsals as far as possible, with fair suc- 


cess. 
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2. At the service of a week previous 
the minister preached on the identical 
theme, making no allusions whatsoever, 
though, to the drama. References were 
made to the current situation in China, 
to the relations between capital and labor, 
and the question was raised as to whether 
“unconditional surrender” (the sermon’s 
title) to Jesus’ principles of love would 
work in these cases. 

3. At the Easter morning service the 
minister announced that the evening serv- 
ice, built around The Terrible Meek, was 
to be in no sense a spectacle but a service 
of worship wherein the drama (true to its 
origin) became the handmaid of religion. 

4. The tabloid newspapers on Easter 
afternoon ran headlines that Chinese 
mobs had been fired on by American sol- 
diery. 

5. The church calendar containing the 
order of service, including the meditation 
written out in full, was mailed to the 
church constituency for reading and 
thought. 

6. Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy gave a 
reading of The Terrible Meek over the 
radio Good Friday night. 

Probably an even better preparation 
than most of these, if possible, would 
have been a discussion, say at the mid- 
week service, of the problems raised by 
this drama. The comments of some of 
those who attended the service indicate 
that the problems were too profound to 
be properly thought through in the ser- 
vice itself. They needed more gradual 
approach and maturer meditation. 

So much for the preparation preceding 
the service. In the service itself the main 
attempt to define the issues to be dealt 
with came in the meditation. It raised 
the primary question: Is the life of sac- 
rificial love such as Jesus lived a possible 
thing for us to live today? It proceeded 
to apply this concretely. In the home: 
can husband and wife, brother and sister, 
really get along on this principle? In the 
business world? In China at the present 
time? In Nicaragua? The call to wor- 
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ship and the invocation likewise were 
suggestive of the theme and gave the pre- 
liminary setting: Take my yoke upon 
you... for I am gentle and humble in 
heart. Our ways have been arrogant 
and pride of spirit . . . Our heart and 
our flesh cry out for God’s way among 
men. 

To sense a problem is in some degree 
to sense one’s own inadequacy. Surely, 
to make worship effective, such a feeling 
of inadequacy together with the aspira- 
tion towards Him who is all adequate 
and can complete our incompleteness is 
not only desirable but quite fundamental. 
God cannot mean much if there is no 
deep need for Him to fill. This service, 
in the second place, attempted definitely 
to call forth this attitude of humility— 
this “sense of sin” as theology has it— 
together with the looking to God for help. 
Thus the call to worship, the invocation, 
and the softly sung prayer of the choral 
response: Come unto me all ye who are 
lab’ring . . . and I will give you rest.— 
As the hart desireth the waterbrooks, so 
do our souls yearn after Thee O God.— 
All we like sheep have gone astray .. . 
Our heart and our flesh cry out for the 
living God. 

There is a further aspect of this atti- 
tude of aspiration that was planned for 
in this service and is sufficiently radical 
in nature to call for special mention. It 
is the attitude of willingness not only to 
find God’s will in the problems at issue, 
in terms of one’s best experience in the 
past, but further, to re-open the whole 
question of one’s relation to God to see 
if it be vital enough. Putting it another 
way, not only do we need in worship to 
find the solace we have had in the past. 
We need to lay hold on Him afresh to see 
what manner of new experiences He calls 
us to dare to live. This is the attitude of 
searching self criticism already spoken of 
in the introductory paragraphs of this 
article. It was aimed at definitely in the 
second half of the invocation and in the 
second, third, and last paragraphs of the 
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meditation in this service. The respon- 
sive reading gave opportunity for the 
worshipping congregation verbally to ex- 
press this attitude and to seal it with the 
spoken word: Search me O God and 
know my heart, try me and know my 
secret thoughts and see if there be any 
evil in me and lead me in the way that is 
everlasting. 

Thus far, then, the service aimed at 
two things: (1) leading the worshippers 
to sense and define their needs and prob- 
lems, and (2) securing a willingness on 
their part to take God’s solutions to these 
problems even to the revolutionizing of 
their own life. We come now to the 
drama itself. What part did The Terri- 
ble Meek play in this service? 

The Terrible Meek offered a Christian 
solution to the problems raised. It said 
in effect: You have expressed your de- 
sire to go the full limit in trying to find 
the answer to your questions. Here is 
an answer. It is difficult. It is revolution- 
izing. It will cost much—even life itself. 
mayhap. But it is Christian. And it will 
solve your problems. Will you accept it? 

Some details with regard to the stag- 
ing, etc., of the drama are given here for 
what help they may offer to others con- 
templating its use. 

Mr. Kennedy was very ready to grant 
permission for the use of the play with- 
out charge. 

The prelude was meant to suggest the 
paradoxical setting of the service and 
play—the combination of the penitential 
and sacrificial note with that of triumph. 

The opening processional was used to 
focus attention upon the service and 
counteract any tendency of the congrega- 
tion to minimize the introductory service 
in anticipation of the drama itself. Is not 
that the function of the processional— 
to focus attention? 

Lights in the church were soft and 
dim during the whole service except dur- 
ing hymns and the responsive reading, 
when they were full brilliancy. During 
the musical introduction to the drama 




















they were gradually turned off until! it 
was almost totally dark. As the musi- 
cians’ lights went out after “Ase’s Death,” 
the remaining church lights went out 
with them. This left the church in dark- 
ness, as is required for the play, except 
that enough glow came from street lights 
as presently to outline the black-gowned 
actors against their white background. At 
the very end of the drama the figures of 
three crosses very dimly and gradually 
appeared on the wall over the pulpit, 
thrown by an ordinary stereopticon from 
the rear gallery. If carefully done this can 
be most effective. Out of opaque card- 
board can be cut the crosses on a hill-top. 
A layer of red tissue pasted over this 
gives dimness and the suggestion of pink 
dawn. The edges of the picture can be 
blurred out by various layers of jagged- 
torn tissue paper pasted on the border of 
the “slide.” The gradual appearance of 
the light can be easily effected by the 
fingers of the hand over the machine. 
As to the ability of the actors necessary 
to the handling of this drama, in this 
case the “captain” was a young man in 
his early twenties who had had only the 
limited experience of acting in two little 
comedies produced by the church’s dra- 
matic club. The “soldier’s” experience 
was slightly greater, he having been a 
leader in half a dozen of the dramatic 
club’s plays. The “mother,” a young 
woman of twenty-one, had had the most 
experience—a year’s study with a New 
York school of dramatics. It would be 
the writer’s judgment that young people 
of the type found in good church dra- 
matic groups who have qualities of ma- 
turity would be able to produce the play 
quite creditably. Voice and expression 
would count more than acting ability. 
No property of any kind was used. 
The “mother” was crouched at the top 
of the side steps leading into the pulpit, 
the “captain” and “soldier” being on the 
very low platform just below the pulpit 
where stood the communion table. This 
helped to give the effect of distance be- 
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tween them and the sense of a hill that 
was caught up by the figure of the 
crosses, at the drama’s close, still higher, 
on the wall of the church behind the pul- 
pit. 

Ringing of the church bells during the 
musical introduction, followed by nine 
strokes on a brass gong near the end of 
it increased the interest and suspense and 
added to the setting. The wail of the 
violin and ’cello were excellent. No other 
sounds or setting were attempted. 

The words of the “Son of God goes 
forth to wer” are appropriate to the 
imagery and thought of The Terrible 
Meek. To give the congregation time for 
silent reflection after the drama, one 
verse was sung by the choir before the 
benediction. 

As written, the play seemed to the 
group too long for amateurs to attempt. 
It was carefully cut to about two-thirds. 

Some time and practice had to be given 
to locating the prompter where her light 
would not be seen. She was seated behind 
tne marble pulpit, covered to deaden re- 
flection, her side view cut off by Easter 
palms and with her book and flashlight 
within a black card-board hood tacked to 
the floor. 

It will be seen that no offering is in- 
cluded in the service! Instead, announce- 
ment was made in the order of service 
that the offerings would be placed in 
boxes (covered hat-boxes, with plain 
signs) at the doors after the service. 
While no records were available for com- 
parison with previous years, the offering 
was large and probably suffered no dim- 
inution at all. 

What seemed to be the effect of the 
service? How did it affect the congrega- 
tion? 

There is no question but that the ser- 
vice was very moving. Mr. Kennedy has 
forged an instrument of unusual keen- 
ness and penetration. There were some 
who did not like it for this very reason. 
“Tt got me—that very first cry,” said one 
of the women of the congregation. “J 
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didn’t like it. I tell you why. Easter to 
me is something joyous, happy, glad. The 
horror of this was what I didn’t like.” 
There were others, too, who seemed most 
affected by the sadness of the drama. 
“Impressively depressing,” said one. “It 
provoked a pronounced note of sadness 
which should be absent on Easter Sun- 
day,” said another. Yet another said, “It 
is because of the Cross that all mankind 
has received the hope of salvation, there- 
fore all mankind should glory in the 
heroism of the Christ who sacrificed 
Himself for others. That feeling means 
so much more than the one of despair 
produced by The Terrible Meek.” 

One wonders whether our Easter joy 
can be of very solid stuff when it fails to 
recognize the climax of triumph even in 
death with which Mr. Kennedy concludes 
this drama. Has not the whole message 
of these “terrible meek” and their ulti- 
mate and real conquest been missed by 
these folk who feel only depressed? 

The actors threw themselves into the 
spirit of the play with such earnestness 
that probably the appeal was more emo- 
tional than is necessarily suggested by 
the words of the drama. Even so, is it 
not true that the propaganda of war and 
its kinsfolk is almost entirely an appeal 
to strong emotions? And it is eternally 
at our heels. Does it not take an unusu- 
ally vivid experience to upset it? 

As may be easily understood, one of 
the young people seemed most gripped 
by the fresh vision which the play gave 
her of the reality of Christ’s death and 
of its human elements. “The thing that 
impressed me most was when Mary 
found out that Jesus had died to save 
everyone. Many people may not have 
thought of Jesus dying, and of Mary, in 
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the way it is brought forth in this ser- 
vice.” Another seemed helped in a simi- 
lar manner, calling the service “more 
realistic,” “leaving a deeper and more 
lasting impression” than an ordinary ser- 
vice on the theme.—Is it not true that 
somewhere in the mists of theology which 
enfold the crucifixion often we lose the 
reality and genuineness of it and any 
penetrating realization of its implica- 
tions ? 

A minister in the audience wrote, “I 
was greatly impressed ... There was 
nothing jarring to my sense of reverence 
in the whole service. It was well coordi- 
nated. The lesson of The Terrible Meck is 
one with which I am entirely in sym- 
pathy, and Charles Rann Kennedy drives 
it home far more forcefully than a 
preacher can do ina sermon. It is a mar- 
velously gripping thing.” 

A business executive of the type not 
attracted to church who chanced in, as 
escort to a sister, took the evident trou- 
ble to stop at the door and express to the 
minister his gladness that he had come. 

It is most significant that one of the 
actors in the drama remarked that it was 
“an inspiration to participate in this ser- 
vice. It made Easter more meaningful to 
me this year. It brought home, as never 
before, the agony and glory of the cru- 
cifixion. The special music and gradual 
darkening of the church certainly created 
the right atmosphere. I felt this tremen- 
dously as I sat in the front of the church 
waiting to go on.” 

Most of the worshippers rose very 
slowly after the service and slipped out 
very quietly, without more than a nod to 
the minister at the door. It was evident 
that they were at least deeply stirred. 

















Jacos S. 


HE Second Annual Conference of 

the N. C. J. E. met at Atlantic City 
from May 29th through June Ist. The 
membership of the national council con- 
sists of community executives, heads of 
departments in city boards of education 
and teachers of education in normal 
schools. 

The sessions began with a review of 
the year’s work by the President, Dr. 
L. L. Honor of New York. Jewish 
education, Dr. Honor pointed out, is still 
in its formative period, and problems of 
organization are, as yet, occupying the 
best efforts of the men in the field. 
Jewish education, like all growing move- 
ments, is tending toward consolidation 
and unification. Happily, this unification 
is proceeding along communal rather than 
along denominational lines. The com- 
munity at large is showing greater in- 
terest in and liberality toward Jewish 
education. The percentage of children 
receiving religious instruction has risen 
from twenty-five to thirty, a small but 
gratifying increase. Women’s organiza- 
tions which were formerly concerned 
only with charity are beginning to turn 
some of their efforts to education. 

The progress of Jewish education, 
however, is not in administration and 
organization alone. Very decided ad- 
vance has been made in the scientific ap- 
proach to Jewish education, in the move- 
ment for curriculum revision, in stand- 
ardization, and in a measure of con- 
trolled experimentation.” 

Dr. Samson Benderly, dean of modern- 
ized Jewish education in America, 
summed up the present situation in Jew- 
ish education. “The past fifteen years,” 
said Dr. Benderly, “were directed at the 
problem of physical facilities. We have 
barely succeeded in making some head- 





*Board of Jewish Education, Chicago. — 
1. See Dr. Honor’s statement in Religious Educa- 
tion, June, 1927, pages 662-68. 
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way in buildings and equipment, when a 
much graver situation now confronts us. 
Our entire work needs redefinition. The 
improvement in its economic status of 
large classes of American Jewry has 
broken up the old compact neighbor- 
hoods. The school is now distant from . 
home and the street crossings are danger- 
ous. The children of wealthier homes, 
too, are more occupied with extra school 
studies, such as music, dramatics, and 
physical education. The Jewish school, 
therefore, can no longer look forward to 
six as the entrance age. Nine or ten 
would be truer to actual conditions—nor 
can it expect daily attendance.” 

The following day’s sessions were de- 
voted to the teaching of the Hebrew 
language. Mr. S. Friedland of Cleveland 
read a paper on some phases of his work 
in the teaching of beginner’s Hebrew. 
The problem in Hebrew, as in all lan- 
guage instruction, is to enlist the vital 
interest of the child in a subject, which, 
certainly in its early stages, is largely 
mechanical. Mr. Friedland has skilfully 
made an adaptation of the natural method 
by developing a series of stories in Eng- 
lish, which gradually introduce Hebrew 
vocabulary. Within a few months the 
child acquires enough of the language to 
continue his studies in Hebrew entirely. 
The second step in Mr. Friedland’s pro- 
cess is even more interesting. He has 
worked out a number of dramatic inci- 
dents which the entire class recites with 
rhythm, gesture, and appropriate voice 
inflection. The young children love to 
re-enact the stories and thus develop 
emotionally as well as linguistically. 

The writer reported upon an indi- 
vidualized method in the teaching of 
Hebrew in the schools of Chicago. The 
plan is modeled in large measure after 
the Winnetka procedure. Individualized 
Hebrew instruction has proven valuable 
from the pedagogic as from the admin- 
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istrative point of view. Administratively, 
the average Jewish day school presents 
the difficulties of a rural school. It is too 
small for adequate grading, seldom em- 
ploys more than one teacher, and aggra- 
vates its problem by continuous admis- 
sions the year round. An individualized 
class can readily be handled by one 
teacher, and with no loss to the pupils. 
Individualization, considered pedagogic- 
ally, liberates the energies of the abler 
pupils and makes for thoroughness on the 
part of all. The one year’s experience at 
Chicago has shown that abler pupils can 
accomplish the five years’ course of study 
in two or three years. 

The last sessions of the conference 
were held jointly with the National As- 
sociation of Community Center Secre- 
taries, and were devoted to extension 
education for young people, adults and 
children. 

Mr. S. J. Borowsky, executive secre- 
tary of Young Judaea, spoke about the 
work of his organization. He pointed 
out that before there were Jewish center 
buildings for social activities, and before 
the problem of youth education was re- 
ceiving any attention, Young Judaea was 
already in the field with hundreds of 
clubs. Today, when the local community 
is well provided financially, Young Ju- 
daea should receive its share of commun- 
ity support in the same manner as other 
similar agencies are receiving it. 

Mr. A. P. Schoolman, director of the 
Central Jewish Institute Camps, spoke of 
the educational potentialities of the chil- 
dren’s summer camp. Reviewing the 
stages of camping, the “fresh air” camp, 
the physical education camp, and the 
camp which offers some educational pro- 
gram, mainly in the form of tutoring, 
Mr. Schoolman pointed out that only few 
camps have recently realized their possi- 
bilities as a positive educational force. 
Having children for a period of ten 
weeks in a highly controlled environment 
which combines all the phases of school, 
home, synagogue, street, and recreation 
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hall, an unusual opportunity presents 
itself in the inculcation of desirable 
habits, ideals and attitudes. The C. J. I. 
Camps are planning to maintain contact 
with the campers by a year round follow 
up educational program in the city. 

In the course of the discussion, Dr. 
3enderly told of a similar project to be 
launched by the Bureau of Jewish Edu- 
cation of New York on a smaller scale, 
for a group of selected young people. 

A paper on adult education by Prof. 
M. M. Kaplan was read in his absence. 
In his paper Dr. Kaplan pointed out the 
significance of adult education in the light 
of Jewish tradition, as well as in the find- 
ings of modern psychology. Learning 
takes place best in the presence of a felt 
need. Abstract symbols become signifi- 
cant only after much concrete experience. 
The problems and experiences of adult 
life are seldom present to young people. 
The ethics of parenthood or of business, 
international justice or even responsible 
citizenship, are essentially adult situations. 
The infantalization of education may be 
responsible for much of the maladjust- 
ment of present society. 

Dr. M. Soltes spoke on Jewish Center 
activities. Describing the educational 
efforts of the Jewish Welfare Board, Dr. 
Soltes told how, as a consequence, Jewish 
center institutions were tending more 
toward education, and away from purely 
physical and popular recreational activi- 
ties. The Welfare Board has done valu- 
able work in the collection of program 
material for Jewish as well as for Ameri- 
can National Holidays, which it issues in 
periodic syllabi. 

Altogether, the conference showed that 
the Jewish teaching profession was be- 
coming increasingly conscious of the de- 
mands of the environment, and was mak- 
ing a sincere effort at more perfect 
adjustment. 

Mr. Israel S. Chipkin, Educational Di- 
rector of the Jewish Education Associa- 
tion of New York, was elected president 
of the Council for the coming year. 
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BacHMAN, WALTER EuceEng, (D. R. E., Boston 
University.) THe ReLation or PHILOsoPHY 
AND Reticiaus Epucation 1n ENpbowepD 
CurISTIAN CoLLeces oF Liperat Arts. 


BenepicT, Marion J., (Ph. D., Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Now Professor 
of Psychology, Vassar College. Thesis pub- 
lished by Teachers College.) Gop anp War 
IN THE O_p TESTAMENT. 

The problem is to determine, by means of a 
detailed study of the conception of God in 
each of the Old Testament writings, what atti- 
tudes or methods imputed to him would be 
capable of furthering either peace-making or 
warlike tendencies on the part of children (or 
adults) taught to accept such an idea of God. 
The problem is interpreted as requiring not 
only an examination of ideas as to God’s par- 
ticipation in battle and direct or indirect use of 
warfare, but also an investigation of the con- 
ceptions as to the degree of impartiality in his 
treatment of different nations, the nature of his 
attitudes toward men (such as anger, love, for- 
giveness), and the methods used in his deal- 
ings with men. 

The influence of biblical material upon the 
formation of attitudes toward war has seldom 
been a major consideration in the selection and 
treatment of passages for religious education. 
The purpose of this study is to enable religious 
educators, particularly curriculum-makers, 
more readily to discover what portions of the 
Old Testament material are suitable for their 
purpose in this respect and to treat any part 
of the material so as to stimulate ethical dis- 
crimination. 

The method of attack has been, first, to ac- 
quire a general familiarity with the use of Old 
Testament material in current curricula, in or- 
der to focus the problem and give background 
for curriculum suggestions; secondly, to ex- 
amine any available works that touch upon the 
relation of the Old Testament to war; thirdly, 
to discover the consensus of modern critical 
opinion on the documentary analysis of the Old 
Testament books and the date and background 
of each of the constituent writings; finally, to 
proceed to a detailed first-hand study of the 
biblical text. 

The Literature of the Old Testament in Its 
Historical Development, by Julius A. Bewer 
(1922), has been used as the chief authority 
for the chronological arrangement of the docu- 
ments and the major points in the literary an- 
alysis. Supplementary details have been fur- 
nished by numerous commentaries and other 
works on the literary criticism of the Old 
Testament. 

The procedure in the study of the biblical 
text has been to deal separately with each 
strand of writing, first reading it carefully and 
noting every passage bearing on any phase of 
the proposed problem, then classifying these 
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passages, consulting commentaries for inter- 
pretation of obscure phrases, selecting typical 
passages for quotation and arranging other ref- 
erences so as to show the “weighting” of dif- 
ferent ideas, and finally writing a discussion of 
the points which have emerged. After this de- 
tailed investigation of the individual documents, 
the Old Testament resources for education with 
regard to peace and war have been summarized, 
and suggestions have been offered as to curri- 
culum policies. 

The study reveals that in almost every Old 
Testament document God is in some way asso- 
ciated with war. Either because of his cham- 
pionship of Israel or because of his zeal for 
righteousness, Yahweh continually instigates 
some nation to fight and strengthens it for the 
fray, or else participates in battle himself. For 
educators to use these writings without an- 
alysis of the historical influences producing 
such ideas, and without effort to quicken inde- 
pendent ethical criticism of conceptions of God, 
would certainly not develop aversion to war. 

The conception of a truly impartial God 
would aid the religious educator in working to- 
ward a realization of equality of human worth 
and mutual responsibility of groups, whereas 
the idea of divine partiality lends itself to a 
tendency to regard one’s own nation as more 
important than others and its interests as justi- 
fying injury to others. 

Their idea of God’s wrath and destructive 
punishment makes it difficult to regard him as 
condemning similar attitudes in human relation- 
ships. Such attitudes engender war when ex- 
pressed by one nation toward another. If, 
however, God is viewed as consistently loving 
and compassionate, purposing redemption for 
men, the emulation of divine attitudes by hu- 
man groups should lead toward mutual regard 
and forbearance and helpfulness—toward peace. 

The task of the religious educator is to stress 
whichever material best suits his purpose, and 
to treat the other, if he uses it, in a way to 
show changing ideas and developing ethical 
sensitiveness, and to stimulate evaluation of 
the present acceptability of attitudes ascribed to 
Yahweh. 


BicknELL, Bessie T., (Ph. D., Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation.) Rexicious EpucaTIon AND 
Heattu, a Stupy oF THE RELATION oF RE- 
Ligious EpucaTION To THE HEALTH OF THE 
CoMMUNITY AND OF THE BEARING OF THIS 
Retation Upon THE CurricuLumM oF ReE- 
Licious EpucaTIon. 


BiasuFiEtp, Hersert Watton, (Ph. D., New 
York University.) Trarntnc TEACHERS FOR 
CurisTIAN EpucATION. 

This thesis is an attempt to bring into the 


field of leadership or teacher training some of 
the modern theories of education especially as 
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they are being applied to character education 
and curriculum construction. 

It is divided into four parts: (1) Present 
theories of education and their application to 
the problem. (2) Present practice and expe- 
rience in training and their application to the 
problem. (3) The application of present 
theory, practice and experience to training 
teachers for Christian education. (4) A train- 
ing curriculum for teachers of Christian educa- 
tion. 

The purpose of the investigation was to de- 
termine methods to be used in training teach- 
ers. Two problems were involved in this ob- 
jective: (a) To discover methods or educative 
influences which will cause the teacher to have 
the desired type of character, and (b) To de- 
termine methods which will give the teacher a 
technique for developing or forming the desired 
type of character in others. Christlikeness of 
character as the ideal type was analyzed, de- 
scribed, and defined. 

In the light of some of the modern theories 
of education, the Protestant church’s methods 
of training were evaluated. Present methods 
of character education were studied and, based 
upon the life and teachings of Jesus, the essen- 
tials of Christian character were determined. 

Current practice in training schools for pro- 
fessions other than for Christian leadership 
were studied. Judgm2 ts were secured from 
many ministers and Sunday school teachers 
concerning the most effective training influences 
contributing to their own Christian characters. 

The results of these investigations were 
tested out in various training schools over a 
period of two years. Upon the basis of these 
training tests, curricula for the training of 
teachers for Christian education were con- 
structed for teachers of the pre-school age and 
of children in the first six grades of the public 
school. 


Bruce, Gustav M., (Ph. D., Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation. Now Professor in Luther 
Theological Seminary, St. Paul. Thesis to 
be published in revised and enlarged form.) 
LuTHER AS AN EDUCATOR. 

The thesis contains the following seven chap- 
ters: Luther’s Childhood and Early Education, 
Student and Monk, In the Professor’s Chair, 
In the Family Circle, Pedagogical Writings, 
Pedagogical Principles, and Evaluation of the 
Man and His Work. The thesis develops the 
following points about Luther and his contribu- 
tion to education: 

1. No educator before his day devoted so 
much time and attention to education in all its 
phases and wrote and spoke so extensively on 
educational matters. 

2. He pointed out as never before the im- 
portance of Christian education both to the 
Church and the State. 

3. He conceived of education as affecting 
the whole life of man, and therefore regarded 
religious and secular education as integral parts 
of a well-rounded and complete Christian edu- 
cation. 


4. He capitalized the best elements in hu- 
manistic education. 

5. He gave a new meaning to the offices of 
parent, teacher, and pastor. 

6. He made the provision for a broad and 
universal education one of the prime functions 
of the State and lifted education as a whole 
out of the narrowness, as to scope and compass, 
of ecclesiasticism. 

7. He was a man of and for the people and 
plead the people’s cause in education as in re- 
ligious and political causes. 

8. He was a keen observer of child life and 
understood it better than did his contemporaries 
and even better than many educators of later 
generations. 

9. He stood for a practical education, an 
education which would fit for the everyday 
duties and experiences of life. 

10. He vastly improved means and methods 
of education. 

11. He was the first great exponent for the 
establishment of public free libraries. 

12. He assigned to the Bible and the Cate- 
chism a proper place in the curriculum, giving 
due place to cultural and practical subjects. 

13. He gave to the world an excellent book 
of religious instruction in brief and simple 
form in his Small Catechism, which has stood 
the test of four centuries and is still held in 
the highest esteem, next to the Bible, by the 
Church that bears his name. 

14. He awarded song and music a large 
place in the education of the child both at home 
and in school and provided hymn and music 
books for use in the schools. He composed a 
large number of hymns himself and set some 
of them to appropriate music. 

15. Luther, therefore, stands forth as the 
greatest educator of his age, whose educational 
theories have become the valued heritage of 
successive generations of educators and whose 
influence on educational thought and practice is 
still very marked, especially within the Luth- 
eran Church. 


Butter, Francis Pavut, (Ph. D., Yale Univer- 
sity. Thesis to be published.) A History 
oF MINISTERIAL EpucaTION IN THE BaprTIst 
CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES TO 1845. 


The early period of ministerial education in 
American Baptist churches contains valuable 
data for those who study it or who are engaged 
in the present controversy over fundamentalism 
and modernism, a controversy which is at times 
similar in spirit to that of the early days over 
the idea of an educated ministry. Baptists be- 
gan with the inspired Word of God which said 
nothing about ministerial education but which 
they believed did emphasize the inner call of 
God. Some churches had been founded by 
trained men, but they left no educated succes- 
sors. The churches, being independent, chose 
any one who gave evidence of such a call, even 
if he had had no formal training. Some 
churches preferred untrained men, for they be- 
lieved that education was not only unnecessary 
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but that it hindered the minister’s work. This 
view led to the predominance of an illiterate 
ministry, especially during the revivals when 
the number of untrained men increased rapidly. 
Although the more intelligent men believed in 
an educated ministry, they still maintained that 
the Spirit of God was much broader than col- 
lege learning, and since the churches were weak 
and persecuted from without, and at times torn 
by unhappy contentions within, not much could 
have been done to train men even if they had 
desired to do so. 

By 1740, after a century of slow growth, the 
Baptists had developed centers of activity in 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
South Carolina, out of which came their first 
educational efforts. Foremost among these ef- 
forts, which encouraged Baptists in other cen- 
ters, efforts aided by English Baptists, were 
those of the forward-looking men of the Phila- 
delphia Association who established an Acad- 
emy at Hopewell, New Jersey, and who began 
a movement which led to the founding of 
Brown University. This institution exerted 
great educational influence in the denomination, 
through its presidents and some of its gradu- 
ates who entered the ministry. 

With the foreign missionary movement, 
which induced the formation of the Triennial 
Convention at Philadelphia in 1814, came a new 
educational impulse which gave impetus to 
education societies and encouraged the forma- 
tion of state conventions. These organizations 
aided ministerial students and brought into ex- 
istence theological schools in New England, in 
the middle, southern and western states, and 
many colleges which offered special training for 
the ministry. 

These educational efforts encountered tre- 
mendous opposition, particularly in the South 
and West, where heated disputes over a trained 
ministry engendered schisms in many of the 
churches and associations. Grounds of objec- 
tion to the training of ministers were that it 
would take the place of a call from God; that 
it was unscriptural; that it was merely a hu- 
man invention; that it would interfere with the 
liberty of the churches, and that it would 
bring about persecution such as the Baptists 
had felt at the hands of trained clergymen of 
the Congregational and Episcopal churches. 
This opposition to education was sincere but a 
great deal of it was due to prejudice and 
bigotry, and even lacked charity. When those 
who promoted education and benevolent work 
were called “howling destructive wolves” and 
when an elder could say that he would “shoul- 
der his fire-arms” before he would yield to 
them, it is evident that some of this opposition 
was unchristian. This is not to say that some 
of those engaged in constructive work were 
without fault. Sometimes they were over-en- 
thusiastic, tactless, and worked for selfish ends. 

By 1845, however, through the untiring ef- 
forts and heroic sacrifices of the leading men in 
the denomination, much of this opposition had 
disappeared. There were still some vehement 
objectors, but they were now decidedly in the 
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minority. After 1845 the work of educating 
ministers proceeded with less friction. More- 
over, in that year the slavery question separated 
the Baptists into northern and southern groups. 
Educational work thereafter was necessarily 
sectional and requires separate treatment. 


Duva.t., Sytvanus M., (Ph. D., Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Now Professor of 
Religious Education, Scarritt College. Thesis 
published by Teachers College.) Epucation 
AMONG THE MeEtuHopists BeEForeE 1870. 


The problem was to determine: 


1. The extensiveness of the movement for 
the founding of Methodist schools and colleges 
up to about 1870. 


2. The relationship of “Methodist” educa- 
tional institutions to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. To what extent were they founded 
and directly controlled by some Annual Con- 
ference or other official division of the denom- 
ination, and to what extent were they merely 
commended as worthy of patronage and sup- 
port? 

3. The attitude of the denomination toward 
the educational activities carried on under its 
name. Did it oppose them as a diversion of 
energy and resources which should be used to 
promote more strictly religious ends, and tol- 
erate them, only because it was powerless to 
prevent them? If it e..wouraged them, why did 
it do so. Did it seek to use them for the 
promotion of denominational or religious ends, 
or was such support as it gave the result of 
a genuine interest in and concern for educa- 
tion as such? 

4. The nature of the Methodist educational 
institutions. How much did it cost to build 
and maintain them, and what means were em- 
ployed to finance them? What was the size 
of the student bodies and faculties? What 
subjects were taught, and what were the edu- 
caticnal standards? What place was given to 
religion ? 

5. The attitude of the denomination towara 
the education of the ministry, and especially 
toward theological education. 


Sources of Data: 

For the earliest schools the main sources of 
information were the journals, histories, and 
other descriptions and accounts by prominent 
Methodist leaders, or others who were familiar 
with these institutions. For the latter schools 
and for the attitude of the denomination to- 
ward education, the main sources of data were 
the denominational magazines, Conference 
Journals and other official records, and the 
records of the institutions themselves. 

Findings and Their Practical Application: 

The study has made a contribution to the 
understanding of 

1. The place of denominational influence in 
the development of education in the United 
States. 

One of the mooted questions of the day con- 
cerns the extent to which the religious ideal 
as represented in American Evangelical Prot- 
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estantism is favorable to educational enlighten- 
ment. It is known that many, if not most of 
the secondary schools and colleges founded in 
the United States before 1870 were established 
under ecclesiastical auspices. But was this 
activity encouraged, or was it merely tolerated 
by the several denominations, and to what ex- 
tent? If it was encouraged, to what extent 
were educational activities used merely to pro- 
mote denominational or religious ends? This 
study shows that so far as the Methodists were 
concerned, 

(a) Before 1830, only a few attempts were 
made to found schools, and these were of lit- 
tle significance, but between 1830 and 1870 the 
Methodists engaged extensively in educational 
activities, and established more than two hun- 
dred schools and colleges. 

(b) These activities were not the results 
merely of the zeal of individual Methodists. 
The denomination gave official encouragement 
and support, and the Annual Conferences them- 
selves participated actively in the establishment 
and support of these institutions, 

(c) These schools and colleges were not 
founded primarily to promote denominational 
or religious ends, but resulted from a genuine 
desire to contribute to the educational life of 
the nation. The relinquishment by certain 
Methodist groups, of the control which they 
had exercised over institutions which they had 
founded and maintained is in harmony with 
the historical traditions of American Method- 
ism. 

2. The attitude of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church toward the education, and especially 
the theological education of their ministry. 

Compared to the careful attention given to 
the education of their ministry by such groups 
as the Presbyterians and the Congregational- 
ists, the education of the Methodist ministers 
was neglected. In sharp contrast to the en- 
couragement and support given to general edu- 
cation, theological education was frowned upon 
by the denomination, and in some instances, 
bitterly opposed. It slowly won a place, mainly 
because of the vigorous support of a few of 
the more advanced leaders of the Church. 
This support centered in New England. 

3. The contributions of the denominational 
college to the moral and religious life of the 
nation. 

While moral and religious training was by 
no means neglected, the curriculum of these 
Methodist institutions centered about what have 
traditionally been called the “cultural” subjects, 
such as the classics and mathematics. In so 
centering their efforts, the denominational col- 
leges have failed to make the unique contribu- 
tion which they might otherwise have made to 
the moral and religious life of the nation. 

4, The schools of the period studied; their 
cost; the means employed to finance them; their 
curricula, faculties, student-bodies, and educa- 
tional standards; and such phases of the his- 
tory of education as the education of women 
and the manual labor movement. 


FRANKLIN, SamueL P. (Ph. D., State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Now Professor of Religi- 
ous Education at Baldwin-Wallace College. 
Thesis to be published by State University 
of Iowa). A Srupy or THE CoMPREHENSION 
DirFicuLty oF SOME OF THE SAYINGS OF 
Jesus. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
the relative comprehension difficulty of some 
of the parables and precepts of Jesus. Eight 
parables and eighteen precepts were arranged 
in test form and given to approximately one 
thousand public school pupils in grades 4 to 
12 inclusive. 

Intelligence tests were given, and the pupils’ 
mental ages were used as a basis for classify- 
ing the scores on the sayings of Jesus. In- 
formation was obtained concerning church and 
Sunday school attendance of the pupils and 
their parents, to determine what influences these 
had upon the pupils’ understanding of the 
meaning of the sayings. 

A description of the method used and state- 
ment of the principal findings were published 
in Religious Education, December, 1926. 


Hamitton, Orta T. (Ph. D., Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Thesis published 
by Teachers College.) Tue Courts AND THE 
CurRICULUM. 


Regardless of who proposes changes in the 
curriculum of the public schools or why they 
propose them, people differ as to the desira- 
bility of making such changes. These differ- 
ences lead to controversies and oftentimes these 
controversies lead to the courts. Many such 
cases are carried to the higher judicial tribunals 
for final adjudication. In this way the courts 
are called upon to decide issues relating to the 
curriculum and they thereby exert an impor- 
tant influence upon the curriculum of the pub- 
lic schools. This study deals with the relation 
of the courts to the curriculum as revealed 
by the facts of cases and the decisions of 
judges, particularly in the higher courts. 

Reports of cases decided by the higher courts 
have been the chief source of data for this 
study. As a result of a preliminary exam- 
ination of about 800 cases, and the detailed 
study of about 600 cases, the data has been 
classified and presented under the following 
headings : 

1. The Scope of the Curriculum. 

2. Control of the Curriculum by Legislative 
Action. 

3. Control of the Curriculum by Local 
Agencies. 

4. Religion and the Bible in the Public 
Schools. 

5. The Furnishing of Instructional Supplies. 

6. The Adoption and Change of Textbooks. 

It is believed that the study will furnish a 
source of information as to facts and as to 
fundamental principles that should prove help- 
ful to the thinking of those who are interested 
in the improvement and change of the cur- 
riculum of the public common schools. Suffi- 
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ciently generous quotations from the decisions 
have been included in the study, in many in- 
stances, to enable the reader to interpret the 
attitude of the court and the principles under- 
lying the decision made. 

The study of. the decisions has revealed 
trends: (1) toward the more complete recog- 
nition of the power and duty of the state leg- 
islature and the local school corporation to 
provide a more extended public school organ- 
ization, more generous instructional supplies, 
and a more varied offering of particular secu- 
lar subject-matter; (2) toward the exclusion 
of all religious instruction as such, or religious 
influence whatsoever, from the public schools; 
(3) toward the recognition of the inherent 
right of the child to an education and toward 
the denial of the parent’s absolute control over 
his child’s opportunity for an education; (4) 
toward favoring the public as against those 
who have been granted special privileges in 
the matter of furnishing instructional sup- 
plies; (5) toward a greater participation of 
the federal courts in the adjudication of con- 
troversies involving the curriculum. 

The study has also shown: 

1. That the courts have taken the position 
that they have no power to make prescriptions 
concerning the curriculum; that they will 
neither interfere with the discretion of the 
legislature, unless it appears that its action 
has been unconstitutional, nor with the dis- 
cretion of school officials unless it appears that 
their actions have amounted to an abuse of the 
power vested in them. 

2. That the courts recognize that the legis- 
lature has complete and exclusive control over 
the school system and its curriculum includ- 
ing the adoption, use, and change of text- 
books; that the legislature may delegate any 
part of this power to officials, boards, or local 
school corporations; that a state legislature 
has no power to prohibit schools other than 
public schools from teaching a foreign lan- 
guage to pupils below the eighth grade; that 
the people of a state may not by a consti- 
tutional amendment require that all children 
below the eighth grade shall attend the public 
schools. 

3. That the courts have taken the position 
that the powers of a local school corporation 
over the curriculum and its schools in general 
are only such as are vested in it by the legis- 
lature; that the officials of such local school 
corporations may make all reasonable rules and 
regulations necessary to the control or ex- 
pansion of their curriculum and their curricu- 
lum units. 

4. That the courts now recognize that the 
child has a legal right to an education which 
it is the function and duty of the state legis- 
lature to provide, and which the parent must 
enable his child to secure; that while the par- 
ent no longer has absolute control over the 
educational opportunity of his child, neverthe- 
less, he still has a right to a reasonable selec- 
tion of studies for his child as against the 
local school corporation’s prescription of sub- 
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jects, and also has the right to send his child 
to any school other than a public school which 
meets the lawful standards set up by the leg- 
islature. 

5. That in the matter of religion and the 
Bible in the public schools, generally speaking, 
the constitutional provisions of the states from 
which decisions have come, the statutory en- 
actments, and the decisions of the higher courts 
have attempted to avoid controversies and the 
infringement of individual rights by prohibiting 
offensive manifestations of religious attitudes, 
impulses, and associations in connection with 
the public schools; that, however, the wide 
variation in constitutional provisions, statutory 
enactments, historical back-ground, and the 
facts in particular cases have given rise to vari- 
ous and divergent attitudes on the part of the 
courts toward this question; that the practices 
complained of have included such things as 
the reading of the Bible, particularly the re- 
quired reading of the King James’ version, in 
the public schools, the appropriation of public 
funds for sectarian or religious purposes, the 
giving of religious and sectarian instruction, 
the wearing of distinctive religious garb by 
teachers, the saying of prayers and the sing- 
ing of hymns, the holding of public schools 
in sectarian buildings, the holding of com- 
mencements in churches, the giving of school 
credit for outside Bible study, and the regular 
dismissal of pupils at the request of parents 
in order that they may attend outside religious 
instruction. 

The trend of the decisions of the courts gives 
good grounds for concluding that the several 
courts will continue: (1) to favor the exten- 
sion of a public school curriculum of secular 
subjects and curriculum units which will meet 
the needs of the child as a progressive civiliza- 
tion reveals them; (2) to guard the curricu- 
lum against the inclusion of practices that may 
have a tendency to disorganize and injure the 
schools; (3) to recognize the right of the 
child to an education; (4) to safeguard the pub- 
lic in regard to the expense incident to the 
public school system while favoring proper in- 
structional equipment and opportunities for the 
pupils; (5) to hold that a public or common 
school must be free, open equally to all, and 
under complete public control. 

There are good reasons for concluding that 
the legislature will continue to control the 
curriculum of the public schools much the 
same as they have in the past. The federal 
and state constitutions provide the only limita- 
tions upon their complete and exclusive con- 
trol. A court of competent jurisdiction can 
only interfere with this power when a particu- 
lar case, involving a violation of constitutional 
provisions, has been brought before it. It is 
reasonable to expect that the detailed prescrip- 
tion and control of the curriculum by the leg- 
islature will continue to increase. The in- 
equalities of the curricular offerings of the 
local school corporations and the increasing 
recognition of the state’s obligation to equalize 
educational opportunity and the burden of taxa- 
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tion in support of education will force such 
a result. It may be expected that well-organ- 
ized groups of citizens will continue to have 
great influence with legislatures in securing 
legislation providing for specific prescriptions. 
The teaching profession should furnish citizens 
with the information necessary to guide them 
toward wise action along this line. 

As the detailed control of the curriculum 
by the state increases, it means: (1) that the 
comparative amount of control left either to 
the local school corporation or to the parent 
must necessarily decrease; (2) that more of 
the detail of the local school corporation’s con- 
trol over its own curriculum will be regu- 
lated through state administrative and super- 
visory officials created by the legislature. 

The evidence of the decisions seems to war- 
rant the conclusion that the courts will continue 
to recognize the rights of the child to an edu- 
cation and will favor any increase in such 
rights that may seem best for the child and 
the state. While the decisions make it clear 
that the parent will not be allowed to exercise 
a detrimental control over the educational op- 
portunity of his child, nevertheless, they seem 
to warrant the conclusion that the courts will 
continue to uphold the reasonable rights. of 
the parent as against curricular prescriptions 
of the local school officials and unwarranted 
restrictions of the legislature. There seems to 
be sufficient evidence to warrant the conclu- 
sion that the federal courts may be expected 
in the future to exercise an increasing influ- 
ence over curricular controversies. 

There are very good reasons for concluding 
that the higher courts of the various states will 
continue in the main to view the matter of re- 
ligion and the Bible in their public schools 
according to the precedents already established 
in their jurisdictions. However, it is the be- 
lief of the author that the trend of the 
decisions over the country as a whole will con- 
tinue to be toward the exclusion of manifesta- 
tions of the religious impulse from the public 
schools because, due to the present attitude of 
contending forces, they are provocative of con- 
troversy, ill will, and injury to public schools, 
society, and the state. There seems to have 
been a universal recognition by the judges of 
the potential harm and danger in such practices. 
The author has faith in the integrity and 
fairness of the courts when dealing with such 
issues. However, he is convinced that it is 
unwise and unfortunate for contending groups 
to continue to force the courts to lay down 
rules upon increasingly detailed curricular 
practices. Such a procedure, followed to its 
logical conclusion, can only result in impover- 
ishing the curriculum and reducing it to the 
barrenness of dry, uncontrovertible facts. So- 
ciety should not permit such a result. The 
curriculum of the public schools should not be 
determined by the mandate and injunction of 
the courts. The real solution to this part of 
the problem lies in the hope of a change in 
the hearts and attitudes of men. Whenever 
men come to be charitable enough of the opin- 


ions, the aspirations, and hopes of their fellow- 
men to respect their rights and their honest 
beliefs, then such difficulties as have arisen 
over religion and the Bible in the public schools 
will not have to be settled by the courts. Un- 
til that time approaches the courts must be 
depended upon to pronounce final judgment 
upon our curricular controversies. 

It is the firm conviction of the author that 
the decisions show that there are fewer evi- 
dences of susceptibility on the part of the 
courts to hasty judgment, bias, prejudice, or 
undue influence of any sort, even in times of 
great public stress, strain, and emotion, than on 
the part of any other class of persons whose 
actions have been involved in the cases studied, 
whether it be the legislature, school officials, 
teachers, parents, pupils, the public, or even 
the religious organizations and their leaders. 


Harkness, Grorcia Erma, (Ph. D., Boston 
University.) THE PHILOSOPHY OF "THOMAS 
Hitt Green, With Spectat REFERENCE TO 
THE RELATIONS BetwEEN ETHICS AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY oF RELIGION. 


The philosophy of Green (1836-1882) is a 
combination of neo-Kantian and neo-Hegelian 
elements. The connection between his ethics 
and philosophy of religion is found in their 
common metaphysical basis. An immanent 
spiritual principle binds the universe together 
in an all-inclusive system of relations and 
reveals itself most perfectly in man’s moral 
strivings. To “reproduce God” is alike the 
task of ethical self-realization and religious 
worship; for the eternal consciousness is the 
source of an objective moral ideal which it 
is man’s task to seek to actualize. 

The activity of the finite self is fundamental 
to Green’s system. Both morality and re- 
ligion require a unitary and time-transcending 
self as the basis of experience. Without it 
there could be neither moral freedom and re- 
sponsibility nor religious cooperation and com- 
munion. Upon the union of permanence with 
change in self-experience depend the possibil- 
ity of progress toward an objective moral ideal 
and the hope of personal immortality. 

In Green’s religious philosophy the major 
emphasis is upon the divine immanence. Re- 
ligion and mortality unite in requiring a God 
that is immanent, moral, rational, infinite, and 
eternal. Such a God, Green holds, is demanded 
by the religious consciousness as object of wor- 
ship and as ground and goal of religious en- 
deavor. Such a God is necessary also as the 
metaphysical (though not the empirical) basis 
of morality—to explain the existence of man’s 
moral nature, to account for moral progress 
and the predominance of teleological factors 
in the universe, and to provide for the objec- 
tivity and conservation of values. 

Green’s outstanding contribution is his de- 
mand for a philosophy which can harmonize 
the data of religion, morality and science. 
While his system contains a union of personal- 
ism with pantheism which falls short of full 
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consistency, he made a contribution of perma- 
nent value to the philosophical bases of religi- 
ous education. 


Howetts, Tuomas H., (Ph. D., State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Now Assistant Professor 
of Psychology at Iowa State College, Ames. 
Thesis to be published by State University 
of Iowa.) A Comparative Stupy or THOSE 
Wuo Accept, as Acainst THos—E WHo RE- 
ject Reticious AUTHORITY. 

The object of this study was to differentiate, 
amongst a representative group of persons, the 
religious conservatives from the religious rad- 
icals and to discover the setting in human na- 
ture of their contradictory attitudes. 

The initial problem was that of securing a 
valid and reliable criterion for classifying in- 
dividuals in respect to this range of attitude. 
For this purpose a specially constructed, point 
scale, self rating device was used which gave 
quantitative measures of the attitudes in ques- 
tion and were accordingly adapted to statistical 
handling. The chance halves of these items 
gave a coefficient of correlation of .85. The 
validity of these scores was established by sub- 
mitting the 170 self rating items to a group of 
competent adults for judgments as to what 
they measured and by comparison of these 
scores with certain outside data. 

The raw material for the investigation was 
obtained from the 542 members of an elemen- 
tary psychology class at the University of Iowa. 
The data consisted of results from about 170 
self rating items, from personal confessions, 
from intelligence tests, university grade points, 
and from a battery of twenty-two laboratory 
experiments. Scores of conservatism-radical- 
ism were correlated with all of these data ex- 
cept the experiments. Here the fifty extreme 
conservatives were compared with fifty-one 
extreme radicals. 

Almost no significant differences are found 
in respect to motor or sensory characteristics. 
As the result of five tests the conservatives 
are shown to be the more suggestible. They 
sooner call a halt in a contest of endurance 
of pain from electric shock. They improve 
more in motor control under threat of punish- 
ment. They ‘seem more suggestive to imme- 
diate motivation. The radicals as a class have 
the advantage in all tests involving ingenuity 
and acumen like running mazes and following 
directions. For all of the 542 cases the corre- 
lation between intelligence scores and degree 
of radicalism is .36 + .025. These conclusions 
are held to be valid only for representative 
students of college age at the present time in 
this section of the United States. 


Kao, Fenc Suan, (Ph. D., Boston Univers- 
ity.) An EXAMINATION OF THE PROJECT 
METHOD AS AN INSTRUMENT OF TEACHING 
RELIGION. 


Masso, Gitpo, (Ph. D., Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Thesis published by 
Teachers College.) Epucation 1n Uropias. 
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_The problem was: to ascertain the place 
given to education in utopias; to discuss the 
agencies to which education is entrusted in 
utopias; to synthesize and collate the views of 
the authors of utopias on educational matters; 
to show whether there has been any realization 
of utopian theories in present-day practices or 
whether there is any promise of such a realiza- 
tion in the future. 

Sources were: utopias from Plato’s Republic 
to Wells’ Men Like Gods; critical works on 
utopias in general and on individual utopias; 
works dealing with the history of education 
and recent educational literature; recent works 
on the various subjects that are discussed in 
the dissertation. 

The dissertation opens with a brief chapter 
that gives the reader an idea of the field of 
utopian literature. Then follows the utopian 
criticism of education and the place that the 
utopians give to education in their ideal com- 
monwealths. Education is considered through- 
out, both in its formal and its informal aspects. 
Consequently, not only the school but the home, 
the church, work, and the community, are in- 
cluded in the dissertation as agencies of educa- 
tion. Each of these agencies is fully discussed 
in a separate chapter. In view of the peculiar 
and important part that women play in utopias, 
the place assigned to them in the utopian social 
order and their education are considered in an- 
other chapter. The study closes with an ac- 
count of the utopian educational ideas and 
ideals that have been so far realized or are in 
process of realization in the world we live in. 


Maston, T. B., (D. R. E., Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. Now Professor 
of Sociology and Adolescent Education in 
same institution.) THe PLay Procram oF 
THE CHURCH. 

In an introductory chapter on the Psychology 
of Play, the foundation for the thesis is laid. 
This introductory chapter defines play, dis- 
cusses the theories of play, play as a channel 
for the expression of the instincts of life, and 
play as a revealer of the character of a people 
or nation. 

In succeeding chapters in Part I arguments 
are given for a church play program. Modern 
social and industrial life with all its attending 
conditions necessitates, more than in the past, 
some kind of play program. With all these 
conditions and the added time available for 
play there is a wider interest in play and 
pleasure than in the past. People have de- 
manded play of some kind. 

Commercialized amusements were the first 
to recognize this modern demand for play and 
provide for it. But commercialized amuse- 
ments—those with the profits motive—have 
been unwholesome. They are not concerned 
with the influence on the lives touched but with 
the money procured. Such amusements, to say 
the least, are always dangerous. 

Even socialized amusements are inadequate. 
These agencies reach relatively few people. 
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Their programs are not well balanced. Some 
of the activities fostered by socialized agencies 
are questionable in influence. Also, the pro- 
grams of these agencies do not build a worthy 
institutional loyalty, hence the participant does 
not receive full value. 

Considering the fact that modern conditions 
demand some kind of play program, that com- 
mercialized amusements are unwholesome, that 
present socialized agencies provide a program 
that is inadequate, and that present conditions 
within the churches are such as to demand at- 
tention on their part to the play life of their 
members; therefore the conclusion develops 
= the church should provide a program of 
play. 

Part II offers a suggestive program of play, 
including the possible features—physical, men- 
tal, and social. The first step in building this 
program of play is the recreational survey. 
This is necessary if an intelligent program is 
built. It is the contention of the writer that 
the secret to success in church play is leader- 
ship. Play should be a definite part of the 
spiritual program of the churches, and a lead- 
— should be provided that will make it 
such. 


Meyer, Henry Herman, (Ph. D., Yale Uni- 
versity. Now Editor of Church School Pub- 
lications, Methodist Episcopal Church. To 
be published.) THE Reticioaus EpucaTionaAL 
THEORY AND Practice oF Count Lupwic 
NicHotas Von ZINZENDORF. 

The dissertation undertakes (1) a survey and 
partial analysis of Zinzendorf’s published and 
unpublished writings; (2) an examination into 
his theory of child nature and nurture; (3) a 
study of his work as a religious educator in 
the light of his announced principles; and on 
the basis of these (4) an evaluation of Zinzen- 
dorf’s contribution to the theory and practice 
of religious education. 

It shows that Zinzendorf was a keen and 
sympathetic observer of the religious develop- 
ment of children and young people, that he 
spent an important part of his busy life in the 
actual work of teaching, and that he anticipated 
many of the principles of present day religious 
educational theory. More particularly, he rec- 
ognized the fact of the free development of the 
individual life from within. Physical and 
mental development are paralleled by a spiritual 
development, the stages of which are as 
marked as those of physical growth. Children 
begin life as members of the Kingdom of God 
and under favorable conditions of nurture and 
training may grow to maturity in religious in- 
sight and conduct without ever having the 
experience of conscious alienation from God. 
The experience of conversion, with its attend- 
ant struggle of repentance, is not a normal ex- 
perience for children. 

The problem of religious nurture is one 
of preserving the child in his original inno- 
cence, keeping from him all influences that 


would mar or soil his spirit, and providing an 
spiritual 


environment favorable to growth. 
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Petty rules and negative discipline are harm- 
ful. A noble example in friendly companion- 
ship with children is more effective than pre- 
cepts. 

In practice Zinzendorf recognized the piin- 
ciple of religious growth in his organization of 
the choir system in which children and young 
people were grouped according to age for pur- 
poses of graded instruction and worship. After 
early childhood they were grouped also ac- 
cording to sex. His statements regarding the 
characteristics and interests of various age 
groups are brief but accurate. Zinzendorf’s 
emphasis throughout is upon the stimulation 
and development of religious experience rather 
than on the acquisition of knowledge about 
religion. Informal conversations about religion 
and group participation in religious exercises 
are substituted for dogmatic catechetical instruc- 
tion. Religious experience is to manifest itself 
in attitudes and responses. Directed toward 
God as he has revealed himself in Christ, these 
attitudes and responses result in joyous, in- 
timate fellowship and conscious communion. 
Directed toward others and toward one’s en- 
vironment they result in goodwill, spiritual 
companionship and useful service. In his total 
plan of religious nurture and training, the 
Christian home and the responsibility of parents 
are given a place of central importance. 


Moopy, Tuomas B., (D. Th., United Theolog- 
ical College, Affiliated with McGill University. 
Now pastor of Centenary United Church, 
Stanstead, Quebec.) YouTH AND THE 
Curist. 


NEUMANN, GeoGre Braprorp, (Ph. D., Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Thesis pub- 
lished by Teachers College.) A Stupy oF 
INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDES OF HicH ScHooL 
STUDENTS. 

The purpose of this study is to discover and 
examine the attitudes of a selected number of 
high school students who are nearing gradu- 
ation, as far as these attitudes are concerned 
with other peoples and nations. Evidence is 
submitted for the statement that the interna- 
tional affairs of the United States have never 
been so numerous or so complex during peace 
times as now. Through the total educational 
experiences, school and extra-school, our youth 
are developing attitudes toward other nations. 
The attitudes may lead to harmony with other 
nations or toward international maladjustment. 
It is the purpose of this study to examine them 
objectively and quantitatively, so that educators 
may be aware of the present situation regard- 
ing the international attitudes of high school 
students who are nearing the completion of 
their course and may be in a position to make 
such reconstruction in educational procedures 
as developing standards may indicate to be de- 
sirable. 

The attitudes which call for special study are 
those which actually function in international 
relations. These are: racialism, nationalism, 

















imperialism, militarism, desire for economic 
prosperity, tendency toward proletariat cooper- 
ation for the establishment of a world state, 
attitude regarding public opinion, tendency to- 
ward recognition of rights of other nations 
and peoples, appreciation of worth of others, 
attitudes toward international cooperation, at- 
titudes of international good will. 

The study is an effort to discover what atti- 
tudes of these twelve types are characteristic 
of selected high school students. 1109 students 
in 15 schools in 5 states participated in the 
study. 

The value of the study lies both in the in- 
formation gained, and in the fact that the 
techniques adopted and modified for this study 
have proved well suited for securing rapid and 
accurate expression of the international atti- 
tudes of such student groups. 


Nuttinc, ExvizapetH Hersman, (D. R. E., 
Boston University.) THe APPROACH TO A 
FoRMULATION OF A CRITERION OF VALUES 
witH SpEcIAL Empuasis To Its SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR THE ReEticious EpucaTion oF ADOLES- 
CENTS. 

Vagueness characterizes the thinking of both 
adolescents and the educators of adolescents 
when they face questions of valuation. The 
purpose of this thesis, written, as it is, in a 
pioneer professional field, is to marshall and 
relate the psychological and philosophical facts 
involved in such a way that they may, when 
properly popularized, be of practical help to 
leaders of adolescents as they face the difficult 
task of developing the capacity for right valu- 
ation in their young people. In both fields the 
conclusions drawn are based upon the con- 
sensus of opinion of recognized authorities, the 
original contribution growing out of the trac- 
ing of new relationships between the two fields, 
and the practical deductions, or suggested 
methods of procedure, growing out of them. 

The general thesis is, then: The formulation 
of a criterion of values on an empirical basis 
of recognized adolescent characteristics, to- 
gether with their metaphysical interpretation, 
which will provide a logical basis for the 
axiological thinking of the religious educators 
of adolescents. 

The first section of the thesis takes up a 
psychological analysis of the nature of adoles- 
cence, with a view to determining those tenden- 
cies which might be expected to increase, or to 
lessen, adolescent capacity for making consist- 
ently thought out choices. While many of the 
facts included here pertain to the whole period 
of adolescence, special emphasis has been given 
to the older adolescent. 

The second section summarizes the axiological 
conclusions of personalism essential to all ade- 
quate treatment of this question. The follow- 
ing statement of a criterion of values is sug- 
gested: The criterion of values for any indi- 
vidual is that awareness of the metaphysical 
status of the self, inherent in self consciousness 
and implying a more or less clearly formed 
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ideal of personal development, by which every 
item of experience is judged according to its 
effect in raising or lowering that status. 

The final section of the thesis takes up, 
briefly, various methods by which this criterion 
of values may become effective in the experi- 
ence of adolescents. The writer is aware of 
the fact much remains to be done before ap- 
proach to the question of right valuation can 
be of general usefulness. 


SEARLES, Herpert L., (Ph. D., Iowa State Uni- 
versity. Now Professor of Biblical History 
and Literature, James Millikin University. 
Thesis to be published by Iowa State Univer- 
sity.) Tue Stupy or RELicGion In THE STATE 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

An attempt is made at the outset to develop 
a methodology in accordance with which relig- 
ion may become the object of scientific study. 
The conclusion is reached that scientific method 
may be applied in the study of religious phe- 
nomena as it expresses itself historically, so- 
cially, and psychologically in human beings 
and society, but at present cannot be extended 
to the objects of religious faith—God and im- 
mortality. 

The development of a scientific attitude to- 
ward religion is traced in the history of mod- 
ern philosophy. A scientific attitude toward 
religion is seen as an organic part of the whole 
movement of science in general, having its 
especial application to religion in such great 
movements as rationalism, empiricism, deism, 
romanticism, Kantian philosophy, evolution, and 
social philosophy. 

Scientific method in the history of religions 
and in comparative religion is observed as the 
findings of related sciences such as philosophy, 
archaeology, anthropology, and ethnology have 
been drawn upon. It is more especially applied 
in the psychology of religion as the experi- 
mental method is now recognized as central in 
the understanding of the religious conscious- 
ness. 

A brief survey of the history of education in 
the United States is presented as portraying the 
early religious aim in education, the rise of the 
sects, the rise of the state universities, and the 
trend in the direction of the separation of 
church and state. An examination of the con- 
stitutional and legislative provisions and su- 
preme court decisions relating to sectarian in- 
struction reveals the fact that with few excep- 
tions it is “sectarianism” and not the study of 
religion which is legislated against. 

A modern development in the direction of 
cooperation between the churches and the state 
universities is traced, a movement which had 
its rise in the desire of the churches to provide 
some guidance for their own student members, 
but which has grown into a cooperative plan 
for the study of religion in many centers. In 
this plan the university claims the right to 
study religion as a fact of human experience 
and with the same freedom as it investigates 
any other branch of human knowledge. At the 
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same time, it allows to the churches the privi- 
lege of providing a limited number of teachers 
who are well qualified and who meet the same 
scholastic requirements as other members of 
the university faculty. 

This study is concluded with several append- 
ices setting forth a complete analysis and in- 
dex of the legal provisions regarding “relig- 
ious” and “sectarian” influence in the public 
schools, a summary of the courses offered in 
religion and enrollment in these courses in 1924, 
and a survey of the various plans now in oper- 
ation in thirty-two state universities. 


Simmons, J. W., (Ph. D., Boston University.) 
A Meruop or MEASUREMENT OF THE TEACH- 
ING CoNTENT oF Poetry. 

In harmony with the spirit of our age, which 
is satisfied only by exact information, during 
the past few years men have been endeavoring 
to push the precision of mathematics into 
realms which previously have not been consid- 
ered amenable to such treatment. But until a 
year ago there was no method for measuring 
the teaching content of poetry. A recent study 
in the School of Religious Education and So- 
cial Service of Boston University under the 
direction of Dean Walter S. Athearn and Pro- 
fessor H. Augustine Smith has shown that this 
also may be subjected to the meter stick. 

Three major problems appeared at the out- 
set. The first was how to handle the vast 
amount of material available. The second con- 
cerned the development of a measure by which 
the material could be evaluated. The third 
was a selection of a standard of value. The 
first problem was met by the selection of an 
adequate sample through which the method 
could be set forth. The official hymnal of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was selected. The 
second problem was met by the selection of 
forty symbols that stood for carefully delimited 
measures. The third problem was met by se- 
lecting the approved World Service Program 
of the Methodist Church as a standard of 
value. 

The hymnal was studied under two great 
heads: that having to do with various forms 
of human expression, commands, statements; 
and topics such as “The God of the Hymnal,” 
“The Christ of the Hymnal.” Various state- 
ments of the hymnal were then allocated under 
their heads and sub-heads, measured bit by 
bit with the measures that had been developed, 
and the results recorded by the symbols. The 
sub-totals and the grand totals of these meas- 
ures were then taken, charts made out, and 
conclusions drawn. This provides an accurate 
method for finding out the teaching content of 
any poem or collection of poems. 


SmitH, Ropert Seneca, (Ph. D., Yale Univer- 
sity. Now Professor in Yale University. 
Thesis to be published by The Century 
Company.) A CriticAL EvALUATION OF THE 
Use or THE Otp TESTAMENT MATERIAL IN 
CurRENT GRADED CURRICULA OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


The object of the dissertation is discussed in 
Chapter I, The Problem. Here are discussed 
the values of the Old Testament for religious 
culture; how critical scholarship has made such 
values available; the place of the Old Testa- 
ment in Christian literature; and the necessity 
of adapting Old Testament materials to modern 
theories of curriculum construction. The 
graded curricula chosen for investigation are 
then listed and the reasons set down for their 
selection. The curricula chosen were the In- 
ternational Graded Lessons, the Constructive 
Studies in Religion, the Completely Graded 
Series, the Christian Nurture Series, the Beacon 
Series, and the Abingdon Week Day Texts. 

The purpose of the investigation is confined 
to four major objectives: (a) the listing and 
the classification of the aims of series and 
courses; (b) the calculation of the exact and 
proportional amounts of Old Testament mate- 
rial used in each course; (c) the setting up of 
criteria by which the treatment of the Old 
Testament material is evaluated; (d) the ap- 
plication of such criteria to every course in 
each series, with a description, analysis, and 
criticism of the same. 


In Chapter II the criteria are listed. They 
are designed to test the Old Testament usage 
at five distinct points: (a) its employment of 
the results of critical scholarship; (b) its ac- 
ceptance of the standards of Jesus as a valid 
measure for its ethical and spiritual quality; 
(c) its adaptability to the so-called “social ob- 
jectives”; (d) its conformity to the principles 
of a graded methodology; (e) its provision for 
progressive character experiences and conduct 
activities. 

In Chapters III-VIII, 114 separate courses, 
constituting the curricula, offered in the six 
graded lesson series under discussion, are 
separately described, analyzed, and criticized 
on the basis of their reaction to the above 
mentioned criteria. A chapter is given to each 
series. This is the body of the dissertation, and 
the findings are presented not only by the de- 
scriptive method but also by the use of charts 
and tables. 


Chapter IX, Conclusions, summarizes the 
findings and discusses the purport of certain 
tendencies. It shows that on the whole the 
graded series react “positively” to the first two 
criteria; that the child-centered principle of 
curriculum construction is gaining ground; that 
“social objectives” and the use of the Old 
Testament have rarely been combined with suc- 
cess in the same course; that there has been 
a very meagre provision for conduct activities; 
that a few notable courses in Old Testament 
history and literature are available; that the 
use of the Old Testament in New Testament 
courses is insignificant and inadequate; and 
that there is a steadily diminishing employment 
of the Old Testament in the newer series and 
among the higher grades. 

At the end of this chapter, the writer indi- 
cates a new type of Old Testament course 
which he believes should be developed along 
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the lines of certain trends disclosed in a few 
of the newer courses. 


STRANAHAN, Epcar H., (D. R. E., Boston 
University.) A Procram or Epucation Co- 
HERENT WITH THE EDUCATIONAL VALUES IN 
Quaker Mysticism. 

An examination of Quaker writings shows 
that Quaker mysticism centers in an “aware- 
ness” of a divine Personality abiding within 
and who energizes for social service. This 
fact commits Quakerism to a personalistic view 
of life, in which the personality of each indi- 
vidual becomes priceless. Ecstacy, extreme 
optimism, and pantheism are excluded from 
mysticism as experienced by the Quaker. 

Quaker mysticism suggests five educational 
values: “The Centrality of Personality,” “Indi- 
vidual Integrity,” “Social Reference,” “The 
Synoptic View of Life” and “An Experience of 
God.” 

The need for a program of education based 
on these values becomes apparent from a study 
of historical sequence in educational develop- 
ment, which indicates that development is to- 
ward these values. A study of church college 
catalogs revealed that the present day church 
college is lacking in emphasis on these values, 
in spite of the fact that current opinion is 
calling attention to the weaknesses in college 
education in these respects. It is also apparent 
that along the lines of these values lies a way 
of education which will place the church col- 
lege out of competition with tax supported in- 
stitutions and make possible a great contribu- 
tion to civilization. 

The specific plan of education is for a church 
college. It seeks to provide for each of the five 
values by administrative provision, a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere, a scholarly and thoroughly 
Christian faculty, ideals of sincerity, simplicity, 
democracy, and freedom of thought, worship- 
ful chapel programs and special curriculum 
courses. 

The key to the program is the placing of the 
individual personality at the very beginning of 
the educational procedure. Curriculum mate- 
rial is manipulated toward the enrichment of 
each personality instead of forcing the student 
to adjust himself to a curriculum. Growth in 
personality is the end sought instead of a mere 
acquisition of certain facts and bodies of 
knowledge. The Department of Bible and Re- 
ligious Education is chargeable with the special 
task of furnishing knowledge and skill for ef- 
ficient and spiritual participation in church 
work. An orientation course is suggested to 
aid the student toward a personalized view of 
society and the universe and to provide an easy 
way to his personal acquaintance with Go 

The program aims to assist the student to 
become wealthy in personality qualities, a con- 
trolled unit in society, and to experience God 
in his own life. 


Tenney, Epwakp Vernon, (Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of California.) Some Facrors WuHIcH 
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CoNnDITION THE ForMATION OF RELIGIOUS AND 
Eruicat IpeAs. 


Tuomas, Lavens Matuewson II, (Ph. D., 
Yale University. Thesis to be published.) 
A History or THE Rexicious Epucation oF 
CHILDREN IN THE Meruopist EPtscopaL 
Cuurcu, SoutH, To 1870. 


The dissertation deals with a history of the 
religious education of children in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, to 1870, embracing 
a study: (1) of the church’s theory of relig- 
ious education; (2) of conditions that modified 
that theory or ‘hampered its fruition in the de- 
velopment of an adequate program of religious 
education in the local church; (3) of certain 
movements that helped partially to remedy mat- 
ters; and (4) of one agency, the Sunday school, 
through which that theory became more or less 
effective. The major purpose of the study is 
to make available a careful inventory or critical 
review of the work that was being done during 
the period when the foundations of the pres- 
ent system of religious education were being 
laid. 


ToraH, Kuaui A., (Ph. D., Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Thesis published by 
Teachers College.) THe ContrIBuTION oF 
THE ARABS TO EDUCATION. 


Arab education from the seventh to the fit- 
teenth century contained several defects, which, 
however, were common to all education of that 
period: it was controlled by dogma; it looked 
backward rather than forward, it forbade the 
study of subjects condemned by religious law; 
theology was the controlling interest in the cur- 
riculum ; methods of teaching were formal and 
dogmatic; the absence of printing demanded 
the use of the dictation method; the system was 
superimposed, that is, it was the sultan or 
prince who maintained schools, not the public; 
financial support was largely from endow- 
ments; and education never permeated the 
masses. 

There were many good elements in Arab 
education : it produced many intellectual giants; 
it produced many good books; it satisfied and 
developed the desire for music and poetry; it 
was democratic, schools being open to rich and 
poor alike; aristocracy was of brains and char- 
acter, not of birth; the conception of education 
as being a religious matter gave it a certain 
reverence, dignity, and sacredness which was 
of real value; the professors had personality 
and standing, following largely the Socratic 
method of informal teaching; the professors 
were the center of the system, not buildings or 
endowments; the absence of machinery gave 
the professors a free hand; the practice of 
journeying away from home for education be- 
came widespread, thus providing certain social, 
cultural, religious and even political benefits 
which would not otherwise have accrued. 

The Arabs made a very substantial con- 
tribution to the civilization of Europe when 
contacts were established. No people has a 
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monopoly on human service, or in contributing 
to culture and civilization. It is a question of 


sequent opportunity. The East served the 
West in many ways and for a long period. 
Now, western civilization may return notable 
service to the ancient seats of culture, through 
the products of invention and manufacture. 
But if the service is to be rendered, it will 
have to be done through ideas, scholarship, hu- 
manity, rather than through war, injustice, and 
exploitation. 


WeELtons, RALPH DILLINGHAM, (Ph. D., Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Now Pro- 
fessor in Tusculum College, Greenville, Tenn. 
Thesis privately printed.) THe ORrGANIZA- 
TION Set Up For THE CONTROL OF MISSION 
Union HicHer EpucaTIonaL INSTITUTIONS. 
The major purpose of this study is to deter- 

mine the nature and characteristics of the or- 

ganizations set up for the control of mission 
union higher education institutions, and to dis- 
cover the significance of the several types of 
such organizations relative to certain funda- 
mental functions in college administration, viz., 
the initiation and approval of policies, the selec- 
tion and appointment of personnel, the secur- 
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ing and oversight of finances and property, and 
the definition of curricula. 

The compilation of a list of all the known 
mission union educational institutions reveals a 
total of 113 such institutions, of which thirty 
offer work above the secondary school. 

It is expected that such a description of the 
types of organizations and a statement of the 
significance of these types relative to the func- 
tions noted above will be an aid to the admin- 
istrators of mission union higher education 
institutions in making their work more satis- 
factory, both to themselves and to all those 
who have at heart the welfare of higher educa- 
tion on the mission field. 


Wort Ley, Georce F., (Ph. D., Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation.) THe Status oF THE 
CuiLp In New ENGLAND CoNGREGATIONALISM 
FROM JONATHAN Epwarps To Horace Busu- 
NELL, 


YarsorouGH, W. F., (D. R. E., Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. Now Pro- 
fessor in Oklahoma Baptist University.) 
CorRELATED YouNG PEopLe’s ProGRAM FOR 
THE CHURCH, 
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Banks, A. J. Gayner and Bowen, W. SIn- 
CLAIR, The Great Physician. (Macmillan, 
1927, 196 pages, $2.00.) 

A book prepared by an Episcopal clergyman 
on the art and practice of prayer and devo- 
tions, especially for those who must minister to 
the sick. The book contains sympathetic dis- 
cussions for sincere prayer, a number of pray- 
ers for physicians, nurses, and the sick, and a 
number of significant scripture quotations and 
hymns. | Oy ae 


Burcess, Joun W., The Sanctity of Law. 

(Ginn, 1927, 335 pages, $3.00.) 

A historical study of the authority which 
underlies law. The author traces the develop- 
ment of this authority from Roman times to 
the present in Europe and America. He finds 
the sanction for law to reside first in religion, 
then through religion in government, personi- 
fied in the emperor, then in government itself, 
and now in reason. “Truth attained through 
investigation . and right attained through 
the reasoning of every mind capable of the 
process” must become the basis of law in our 
generation. This, however, must be guaran- 
teed by “the broadest possible freedom of 
thought, speech, and the press, compatible 
with the public peace and order.” 

If the thesis which the author defends is 
true, then our present American system of 
law and authority for law is very largely 


founded upon a false basis. A large criticism 
of the present system, especially in reference 
to sumptuary law, is that it does not appeal to 
reason, but is based upon an arbitrary demand 
which people are in large part justified in 
questioning. It is to explain the present dis- 
respect for law and constituted authority in 
democracy that the author has elaborated this 
present volume. It is a book of profound sig- 
nificance for religious education. Lt 


Burton, Marcaret E., New Paths for Old 
Purposes. (Missionary Education Movement, 
1927, 211 pages, $1.00.) 

A terribly pessimistic book. The facts which 
Miss Burton gives are undeniably true: the in- 
dustrial age is a monster, attacking the lives 
of women and little children, especially in the 
orient; bad western manners inevitably put a 
strain upon even oriental patience; the exagger- 
ations of western life are shown to the east 
through motion pictures, producing unfortu- 
nate results; girls, even in America, receive 
all too often less than a minimum wage; so- 
ciety badly needs an increase of the spirit of 
“give and take,” of experiencing fellowship 
with other peoples, and these things are far 
from being realities. One lays down Miss 
Burton’s book without a very hopeful feeling 
for the future, yet convinced, that he must do 
his part to bring about the needed change. 

| ae rae: 

















Book REVIEWS 


CarrIER, BLANCHE, The Kingdom of Love. 

(Doran, 1927, 340 pages, $2.00 net.) 

A series of lessons for the use of sixth, 
seventh, or eighth grade pupils in the weekday 
church school. There are twenty lessons de- 
signed to cover thirty-four class sessions, a 
year’s work. The subject of the course is 
Jesus, and the author’s purpose is to present 
him in such a way that children will think of 
his life as a unit, and of him as a hero whom 
they would like to follow. While the picture 
of Jesus is true to the New Testament, it is so 
drawn as to appeal to children, and leaves noth- 
ing that they would be forced to outgrow and 
discard in later years. 

These lessons are the outgrowth of several 
years’ experience in the weekday schools of 
Dayton. In their present form they are, there- 
fore, pedagogically effective. They provide for 
the activity of the pupil, using all the devices 
which the modern science of religious educa- 
tion has developed. The lessons are outlined 
so thoroughly that any competent teacher might 
be expected to follow them through. There 
is also a book for the pupil, with suggestions 
for home work, reading, memory, and other 
types of participation. 

This is a very satisfying manual and should 
be of real value to teachers in weekday schools. 
At the sam: time, the material is perfectly 
adaptable fo: use as a course in any progres- 
sive church school. L. fF. i. 


Casr, Sutrtey J., Jesus. (University of Chi- 
cago, 1927, 441 pages, $3.00, postage extra.) 
On the bi sis of critical historical investiga- 

tion, and utilizing to the full the contributions 

of scholarship, Professor Case has pictured 

Jesus as the people of his time saw him, and 

as he was influenced by the times in which 

he lived. In the book, the sources of the gos- 
pels receive careful treatment, contemporary 
civilization is depicted, and the influences which 
played upon Jesus are shown. A number of 
problems are considered which are seldom 
treated in books on Jesus, as, for instance, the 
probability that he had intimate contacts with a 
highly developed civilization in the cities close 
to Nazareth, and that this contact had a pro- 
found influence in determining his outlook on 
life; a clear differentiation between the religion 
which Jesus lived and that which he taught, 
and an indication of how the needs of a grow- 
ing missionary religion developed that teach- 
ing in the hands of his followers. The volume 
should find a place not only as a text book for 
students, but as fruitful and constructive read- 
ing for ministers and other intelligent people 
who desire to understand Jesus more perfectly. 
| ye 2 2 


Cavert, SAmuEL McCrea, The Adventure of 
the Church. (Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 1927, 256 pages, $1.00.) 

The Christian missionary enterprise is no 
longer home and foreign, but universal. Every 


gain the church has made has been in the na- 
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ture of a missionary enterprise. In this volume 
the whole is described as a glorious adventure, 
a pioneering movement in which horizons en- 
large and new lands are won for Christianity. 
Many false steps have been taken, as in over- 
churching certain small American communities 
while others were left unchurched. The Chris- 
tian spirit has only partially conquered Amer- 
ican life. The adventurous task before our 
generation is that of so living the Christian life 
that we may truthfully proclaim the virtues of 
our religion to other peoples. | Poy oh): 3 


Craic, J. Brap, Bible Study for Bible Students. 

(Cokesbury, 1926, 300 pages, $1.35 net.) 

A very naive outline course of study cover- 
ing the Old Testament period, designed prob- 
ably for the use of rather naive adults or later 
adolescents. ) Ms py | 2 


Eakin, Frank, Getting Acquainted with the 
New Testament. (Macmillan, 1927, 481 
pages, $2.50.) 

A new book presenting the background of 
Christianity, designed especially for the pur- 
pose of illuminating the New Testament nar- 
ratives. The volume traces the history of the 
purpose in which the writings emerged, shows 
their relation to particular situations, and re- 
lates the books of the New Testament to each 
other. In another section the author presents 
the cultural and religious history of the times, 
showing how these are reflected in the religious 
concepts out of which the New Testament 

rew, and yet how the unique personality of 

, dominated and persisted in the Christian 

group. In the last section the author studies 

the writings of the New Testament from the 
standpoint of literature, history, and religion. 

One could wish that at some time he would 

carry forward the last section of his last 

chapter, “The Religion of the New Testament 
and the World of Today.” 

The volume is based upon modern authori- 
ties and scientific studies in the field. It is 
popularly written and should find immediate 
acceptance as a fundamental text book in col- 
lege classes. j Fay eh: 2 


ForMAN, Raymonp L., Rough-Hewed and 
Other Sermons. (Abingdon, 1927, 211 pages, 
$1.50.) 


A group of eighteen interesting sermons 
preached in a Methodist church in New York. 
Eo 2. 


. 


Gaines, Rosert Epwin, Guiding a Growing 

Life. (Doran, 1927, 128 pages, $1.25.) 

The Holland Lectures for 1926, given at the 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
The author has some interesting and direct 
things to say about early childhood and the 
pre-adolescent years, but makes his real con- 
tribution in discussing the religious nature and 
needs of middle and later adolescence. He is 
most at home as he unfolds the Christian phi- 
losophy of education for the college years. 
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Christianity need have no fear of increased 
knowledge, he maintains, but rather gains im- 
mensely from it. God is being revealed through 
science in a remarkable way, and the scriptures, 
interpreted in their spiritual significance, pre- 
sent no conflict. Education is spiritual in its 
outlook. If youth is guided intelligently by 
spiritually minded instructors, who know and 
reveal Jesus in their lives, youth will come out 
all right. P i ee. 5 


Gruser, Max von, Hygiene of Sex. (Wil- 
liams & Wilkins, 1926, 174 pages, $1.50.) 
An intelligent German physician writes in a 

wholesome, sympathetic way about the nature 

of the pro-creative life and the controls and 
outlooks necessary for men and women to live 
most wholesomely in order to produce worthy 
children. Translated from the German to good, 
idiomatic English. i See ee: f 


Harper, W. A., Youth and Truth. (Century, 

1927, 225 pages.) 

President Harper has presented in this little 
volume a number of ideals for youth. At heart, 
the book is a challenge. There are two pos- 
sible philosophies of life—that which seeks profit 
for self, and that which, under the religious 
motive, seeks profit through service of others. 
There is a vast deal of work to be done in 
making the world a better place, and it can 
only be accomplished when youth, in co- 
operation with older people, recognizes the 
problem and works unselfishly at it. Horizons 
are expanding. The future is calling. Jesus is 
challenging youth to come into hearty cooper- 
ation with him through living the best life. We 
may trust idealistic youth to hear the call to 
interpret the heart of Christianity in terms of 
present need, and to come out of this present 
“Jazz age” safely. ‘b. Foon. 


International Problems and Relations. (Acad- 
emy of Political Science, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1926, 494 pages.) 

A series of addresses and papers presented at 
the National Conference on International Prob- 
lems and Relations. The papers treat of dis- 
armament and security, of problems arising 
from need of raw materials, problems of the 
Far East, the Near East, Europe, and Latin 
America, possibilities of international cooper- 
ation for promotion of public health and social 
welfare, and a study of America’s part in in- 
ternational cooperation. The papers are ex- 
ceedingly significant, and most of them are very 
interesting. 1 See Se 


Farrsairn, R. Epis., The Appeal to Reality. 

(Abingdon, 1927, 192 pages, $1.00.) 

One of the simplest, most immediately prac- 
tical books on the justification of the Christian 
type of life that the reviewer has recently seen. 
The author finds that the modern mind is seek- 
ing for reality and is finding it. The limits of 
the natural have been so extended that there 
is no longer place for the supernatural. Every- 


thing is accomplished through law, and law 
is simply the habitual way in which God works. 
Christians need not be anxious because they 
do not understand everything. As a matter 
of fact, people now “are content to be cheer- 
fully agnostic on many points on which their 
fathers were dogmatically certain.” 

In very practical manner the author develops 
the implications of this philosophy, implications 
of vital import for religious education. For 
instance, growth and development under proper 
guidance are the core of God’s method. Growth 
in religion does not imply a climactic conver- 
sion, but rather an educational evangelism 
wherein the whole life of the developing in- 
dividual comes into more wholesome contact 
with God. Development of a nation in right- 
eous ways is just as possible as development 
of an individual, provided the leadership of 
the nation is bent upon the proper emphasis. 
Note the efficacy of the Prussian system to 
produce certain mind sets and qualities of char- 
acter in a span of only forty years preceding 
the war. In a democracy the thing rests upon 
the possibility of creating a new “social instinct 
which must come up from below rather than 
be superimposed from above.” The task of 
cooperating in this creation and of imbuing 
it with the Christian spirit rests upon the 
churches. 

The author finds that in the “modern mind,” 
which seeks to know and to discover reality 
in every realm, lies the secret for the future. 
The loyalty of the modern mind to reality is 
bringing about a new emphasis upon funda- 
mental realities, is bringing people to see the 
futility of denominational divisions and thereby 
effecting church union, is bringing about a new 
appreciation of law as a means by which God 
works, and a new understanding of the Bible 
and its place in religious life. This modern 
mind, in contrast to dogmatic fundamentalism, 
contains the hope for the future. 

This is a very fine little book. b POR 
Masson, Tuomas L. The City of Perfection. 

(Century, 1926, 406 pages, $2.50.) 

The book is a series of very interesting es- 
says with the common purpose of showing 
what it means to be a citizen of the city of per- 
fection. In carrying forward this purpose the 
author, while realizing that life on the material 
side is difficult enough, shows that true life 
consists of states of consciousness. Then, with- 
out technical terms, the states.of consciousness 
are indicated and their application to daily 
problems is developed. 

The book is not-sectarian. It should result 
in a better understanding beween Jews, Cath- 
olics and Protestants, and bring religious unity 
of thought or act a little nearer through the 
possibility of citizenship in the ideal city. 

Ralph Owens, Chicago. 


Montcomery, James A., The Book of Daniel. 
(Scribner's, 1927, 478 pages, $4.50.) 
Another valuable volume in the series of the 
International Critical Commentary. 
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Morcan, W., The Nature and Right of Relig- 
ion. (T. and T. Clark, 1926, 315 pages.) 

Dr. Morgan undertakes “to determine the 
essential nature of religion by analyzing it into 
its ultimate factors, objective and subjective, 
and on the basis of this determination to vin- 
dicate its permanent right to be the controlling 
power in human life.” The analysis is made in 
terms of the Ritschlian theory of value. Value 
instead of doctrine occupies the central place 
in religion. Such terms as God, faith, miracle, 
revelation, and supernatural are redefined in 
terms of value. Christianity, the essence of 
which is “nothing else than trust in the great 
values for which Jesus stands,” is “final.” 
Jesus, by whom all religious experience is to 
he tested, is different only in degree from other 
persons in whom God reveals himself. The 
Bible can be accounted for in terms of its in- 
spired writers and is permanently significant 
because of its religious and ethical elements. 
For the interpretation of the Bible insight 
and sympathy count for more than scholarship. 
The Bible functions as “a means of grace,” i. e., 
in awakening and nourishing faith. 

While attempting in a scholarly way to sys- 
tematize religious elements in terms of feeling 
for “the good, the true, and the beautiful,” the 
author does not add anything new for a scien- 
tific understanding of religion. The tone is too 
apologetic for the Christian religion. Finally, 
the reader is left with an impression that the 
author is simply trying to vindicate an assump- 
tion, viz., that the Christian religion exclusively 
has the right to control human life. 

O. V. Jackson, Cornell College. 


Parsons, Epwarp L., What is the Christian 
Religion? (Morehouse, 1927, 67 pages, $1.00.) 
The author feels that Christianity is such a 

tremendous movement that, while simple in its 

vastness, it nevertheless is found inevitably 
under a multitude of forms. The simple, cen- 
tral, unique fact “is not that it offers salvation 
in God, but that it offers Jesus Christ as the 
way to God.” The author presents this fact 
under four aspects: a faith, a way of life, a 
society, a transforming power. Y Oy ay 2 


Rice, M. S., To Know Him. 

100 pages, $1.00.) 

A series of five addresses on aspects of Jesus’ 
life as a man, a teacher, a friend, a saviour. 
The presentation is appreciative and hortatory, 
and subjects Jesus to a number of tests, in the 
light of which he always emerges perfect. A 
very useful volume showing the worth of 
Jesus. Lh. 3. #2. 


(Abingdon, 1927, 


Rowe, Gitzert T., Reality in Religion. (Cokes- 
bury, 1927, 320 pages, $1.75.) 

An apologetic for religion, particularly for 
Christianity. Religion is defined as “reliance 
upon the divine.” The vital issue is that be- 
tween authoritative and scientific religion. It is 
the author’s contention that there should be 
no conflict between science and religion, be- 
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cause the facts of religion “are open to obser- 
vation, they occur according to laws, and it 
ought to be as easy and as possible to ascer- 
tain the laws that operate in the religious realm 
as it is to discover those that hold good in the 


material world.” Therefore, such facts of 
religion as the experience of God must be clari- 
fied by experiment and observation. The real- 
ity of religion which the author seeks he finds 
in Jesus and in the God of love whom Jesus 
revealed. Man’s relation to this God through 
worship is the most profound reality in the 
world. His application of this reality in his 
relation of love and helpfulness to other per- 
sons is a corollary of reality. Jesus is “the 
certain way to God.” Ee Boe 


Rowtanp, J. M., Editor, The Southern Meth- 
odist Pulpit, 1927. (Cokesbury, 1927, 199 
pages, $1.50.) 

A collection of sixteen sermons by outstand- 
ing Southern Methodist ministers. There is no 
sequence of thought in the list, but each man 
evidently contributed of his best to the volume. 
They are mighty good sermons. T. 


ScarporoucH, L. R., Ten Spiritual 

(Doran, 1927, 135 pages, $1.50.) 

A book of implications. The author takes up 
a multitude of personal and social problems, 
and shows how each one is, at heart, a religious 
problem, for which God has given very definite 
solution in the Bible. The book makes con- 
crete the scriptural implications in their re- 
lation to life situations. Everything that is 
belongs to God, including man and all that he 
has. It should all be used for the extension of 
God’s influence among men, and this means 
bringing men into a relation of sonship to God 
through faith in Jesus. This relationship hav- 
ing been established, there follows the enrich- 
ment of life in every aspect, always, however, 
with every responsibility of stewardship for 
the proper use of time, talent and possessions. 
The theology of the book is Southern Baptist, 
but it contains fine food for every Christian. 
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Smoot, Tuomas A., The Evolution of a 
Churchman. (Cokesbury, 1926, 163 pages, 
$1.00.) 


There is something about the outside of this 
book and its title which gives one a wrong im- 
pression. In the first place the book is a story, 
and in the second place the word “churchman” 
refers to a man who believes in the church and 
adheres to it. The reviewer received a dif- 
ferent impression from the title and the cover. 

The story is a good one: A young man, 
reared in a distinctly religious home of the old 
formal type, goes to college. He has disquiet- 
ing experiences, and in the conflict which arises 
from comprehension of the scientific bases for 
religious thought, he is helped very decidedly 
by certain thoughtful professors. For lack of 
money he is forced to leave college, goes to one 
church and then another, is disillusioned as to 
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religion in each, meets the rich hypocrite and 
is disillusioned some more, marries a beautiful 
wife, plunges into certain excesses, loses all his 
money, and finally, in poverty, discovers a com- 
munity church where religion is vital, and so 
becomes a churchman. The story is an inter- 
esting composite picture of what may often 
happen. | I ee © 


SraFForp, GeorFREY, W., The Sermon on the 
Mount. (Abingdon, 1927, 248 pages, $1.75.) 
A study of the Sermon on the Mount, cast 
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in the form of sermons which the author 
preached before his congregation. L.T. H. 


Watsu, T. Tracy, Church Facts and Princi- 
ples. (Morehouse, 1927, 223 pages.) 


An outline of practical theology for lay 
members of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States. The volume explains the nature of the 
church, its origin and historic continuity, and 
the principal elements of its theology. 
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A New Biography 


Unhistorical and sentimental lives of Jesus have been the rule within 
the last few years. An opposite point of view has fostered the writing 
of this book. Dr. Case ina scientific, scholarly way, has written about 
Jesus as he actually appeared to the men of his own time—the real, 
human Jesus of history. 


Because a study of the gospels as sources of information has entered 
upon a new stage during the last decade, it is quite time some appraisal 
was made of the significance of all these new lines of research for 
accurate knowledge of the life of Jesus. 


Dr. Case has done this in a way that carries absolute conviction. He 
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upon the controversial aspects of Jesus’ life and has reconstructed 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGION 
By. Charles C. Josey 


“The goal of religious development is ‘a cer- 
tain unity of consciousness and a certain type 
of organization of personality’ which can be 
obtained just as wisely, probably more certainly, 
through processes of educational guidance. 

“One of the simplest and most easily read 
books on its subject.”—Religious Education. 

Price $2.50 


LEARNING RELIGION FROM 
FAMOUS AMERICANS 
By Ralph D. Owen 


Presents to its students this problem: what 
makes a religious man? 

No subject can bear fruit in education today 
that is not vitally related to other subjects. 
History is here linked with religion and ethics. 

Source material provided from the lives of 
thirty (30) famous Americans—Bradford, 
Franklin, Adams, Wilson, Wanamaker, Howard 
Kelly, etc. Price $2.50 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 
WITH THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 
By Frank E. Eakin 


Prepared specifically for the use of workers 
in the field of Religious Education, who use the 
New Testament as a means to an end, the end 
being in the best sense of the word to edify. 

Price $2.50 


BUDDHISM AND BUDDHISTS 
IN JAPAN 
By Robert C. Armstrong 


Its aim is to enable a western Christian to 
think in terms of a devotee of Buddhism living 
in Japan today, Price $1.25 


ADVENTURES IN HABIT 
CRAFT 
By Henry P. Schauffler 


Reissue at reduced price of $1.25. 

“The most ingenious, unique and fascinating 
scheme for promoting character creation that 
we have seen.’”’—Journal of Retsgion, 

“Clever title and clever pedagogy. We need 
inventiveness, unconventionality, unusual 
method.””—Theodore G. Soares in Religious 
Education, 


FINDING THE TRAIL OF LIFE 
By Rufus M. Jones 


Reissue at reduced price $1.00. ‘No book by 
this writer should be missed. The frank, nat- 
ural, charming story of a boy’s growth in the 


PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
By Earle E. Emme and Paul R. Stevick 


Reissue at reduced price—285 pages. $1.00. 
“Sane, sensible, practical.””-—Journal Christian 
Education. 

“Based on standard psychology, the presenta- 
tion of principles is clear, concise and well sup- 
ported by reading references and exercises,””— 
Journal of Applied Sociology. 
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THE MODERN USE OF THE 
BIBLE 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 
At the new price, ninety cents, study and 
discussion groups will find it feasible to provide 
themselves with personal copies of this manual. 
Cloth. Price 90 cents 


KNOWING THE BIBLE 


By Raymond C. Knox 
“Tt is hardly too much to prophesy that this 
book will revolutionize the methods of Bible 
study in our high schools and _colleges.”—- 
Ernest F. Scott, New Testament Chair, Union 
Theological Seminary (New York). Price $2.50 
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MAKING 
By Abigail Pearce 


“Very readable and very much worthwhile 
for fater adolescents and adults.”—Religious 
Education. Price $1.75 
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By Herbert Wildon Carr 


No amount of genuine admiration for the 
intellectual eminence, moral force, saintly lives 
and courageous self-devotion of the founders 
and apostles of the great historic religions can 
disguise the fact that our modern conception 
of man’s origin and of the progressive, creative 
evolution which has determined his present 
commanding position has rendered obsolete the 
whole class of ideas on which their teaching 
was based. Price $2.00 


A MODERN PLEA FOR 
CHRISTIANITY 
By Louis De Launay 

A member of the French Academy of Sciences 
and a Roman Catholic. 

“States with much vigor the need of religion 
as the very foundation of modern life and the 
way in which Christianity meets that need. 
Essentially modernist in temper.”—The Congre- 
gationalist. Price $2.25 
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